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... inspired by the 


silks of 


Scalamandre 


, } he imaginativeness that is the soul of the 


decorator’s art responds like magic to the beauty of fine silk fabrics. 


Here at Scalamandré a profusion of fine silks . . 
authentic in design, rich in texture, beautiful in workmanship . . . 


reflect the glories of the renaissance . . . the magnificence 


. . . . ¥ \‘\ 
of empires . . . the graciousness of our colonial tradi- 3 


tion . . . the brilliant promise of the modern in American life. 


To a large extent these silks are limited editions 
in which every step of their creation . . . design, 
throwing, dying, weaving, printing and finishing . . . is 

coordinated for perfection under the direct } 


supervision of M. Scalamandré. zz 


Of special interest are new imported Scalamandré silks 


now available at less than pre-war prices. 


Aqlumbntlie’ 


SILKS 


598 Madison Avenue * NEW YORK © also BOST@ 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO- 


Wholesale Exclusively 
—Consult Your Local Dealet 
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ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


585 Madison Avenue , New York © N ew 4 rh 
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intended for those of certain taste — appreciate and want 


perfection ol treatment in design Prelikigalteraterimertice ae Stine 


the unusual, and whe 
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4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. * BOSTON 
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BACKGROUNDS FOR COMMERCE @Raymond Loewy Associates 
Design for the South 


WILLIAM AND MARY AND THEIR TIME 
From Henry G. Dowling, London Correspondent 


FURNITURE IN REVIEW 
A WORLD OF SILK 


CCKCHC SHS SESSES SESE SEES EEEEE EE EEESEEEE 


COVER ® Richard F. Stone 
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Everything For The Dining Room 


72” Breakfront Oval Table Dutch Cupboard 

64" Breakfront Rectangular Table Hutch, Open 

78” Buffet Dinette Table Hutch, Closed 

72” Buffet Console Table, Extension Host & Hostess Chairs 
64" Buffet Corner Cabinet Tea Wagon 

Tier Buffet Side Chairs Server 


ethlehern Furniture manufacturing corp. 
2 park avenue, new york 16, n. y. factory: allentown, penna. 


designers ¢ manufacturers e¢ . importers 
Provincial Dining and Bedroom Groupings, Contemporary French Regency and Modern Bedroom — 
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Superb Silks 


from our distinguished collection of fine imports... pure 

silks, broches, textures and damasks ... all coordinated with 

our extensive selection of hand-blocked and hand-printed 
linens and chintzes. 


UPDECOR:RAMSONA 


FABRICS, INC. FABRICS, LTD. 


554 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
Gould Morgan Crosby, 420 Boylston St 


Stanley W. Freeman, 654 N. Michigan Blvd 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Clinton F. Peets, 663 N. La Cienega Bivd Derek Fairman, 445 Powel) Street 














ACRES OF LEADING BRAND BROADLOOMS 


AN UNEXCELLED 
DECORATOR SERVICE 


for leading decorators who demand 
the utmost in luxurious style, quality, 


selection, color choice, and complete 





workroom facilities. 


if you and your clients are exacting 
and hard to please, we invite you to 


avail yourself of our tremendous 


Vatoa? 
@ Latest STYLES 
stocks of custom-dyed broadlooms at 


and efficiently dependable floor cov- ore sone 


bas , © Uuusual VALUES 
ering service. 
© Custom DYEING 
© Promf~e DELIVERY 
9-12-15 - 18 


FOOT WIDTHS 


~~ / 
e (/teEemeudaadd 
SELECTION 
4 
®* oamsLtled 


ON REQUEST 


| | COMPANY, INC. 


; ; 31 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
Decorative Goor Coverings Tel: MUrray Hill 9-5050 
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Picture this in Debussy’s Music Room ...the immortal composer's cherished Cibrary Breakfront 
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Indicative of the finest in objets d’art is this 


JARVIS HOUSE exclusive just imported from Paris .. . 


Claude Debussy’s Music Library Breakfront made by 


Warring & Gilo of London. 


Latest shipments from Europe, each piece personally 


selected by Gertrude R. Jarvis, have arrived for J | | 
your inspection. A R V | S O U S E 


52 East S7th Street (Aatigue) New York 22. N. Y. 
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@UALITY § 0 U RCE INTERIOR DESIGN 
AND DECORATION 


ACCESSORIES SEPTEMBER 1950 


Hall, Charles, Inc., 1020 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 RE 7-8660 
Interiors Import Company, 231 E. 5ist St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-4954 
Mottahedeh & Sons, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 MU 5-3050 
Skinner, S. P. Co., Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 MU 5-8970 
Wasserman, Otto M., 10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 MU 2-2560 


ANTIQUES 


Benthan Ltd., 232 E. 58th St., N. Y. 22 8-3326 
Continental Antiques, 20 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 9-5368 
French & Company, Inc., 210 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 3-9650 
Jarvis House, 52 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 9-2130 
Needham’s Antiques, Inc., 143 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 5-7493 
Olivieri, R., 127 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 5-0413 
Papp, Florian, Inc., 516 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 3-2270 
Stair & Company, 59 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 5-7620 
Symons Galleries, 22 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 3-3842 
Vernay, Arthur S., Inc., 124 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 3-8060 
Weiss, David E., 863 Third Ave., N. Y. 22 5-1492 


BEDDING 


Beckley, Charles H., Inc., 201 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 


N. 
Head-Bed Company, Inc., 162 E. 59th St., N. Y. 


DRY CLEANING 
Quality House, 111 E. 129th St., N. Y. 35 4-8750 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 MU 8-4131 15 
Goodall Fabrics, Inc., 525 Madison Ave., N. Y. PL 5-7157 35 
Greeff Fabrics, Inc., 4 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-2310 3 
Hambro House of Design, 17 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 EL 5-2670 31 
Henrose Company, Inc., 19 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-3070 81 
Jackson, Elbert Textiles Inc., 211 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17 PL 9-0971 22& 23 
Jofa, Inc., 45 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 5-0500 103 
Julore, 13 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-4417 104 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 307 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 BU 8-4831 102 
La France Industries, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18 LA 4-5320 41 
Lee, A. H. & Sons, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 EL 5-1711 44 
Morley-Fletcher, 315 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0535 28 
Pacific Prints, Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, Calif. 24 
Ramsona Fabrics Ltd., 554 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 MU 8-0374 5 
Scalamandre Silks, Inc., 598 Madison Ave, N. Y. 22 PL 9-2070 2nd Cover 
Tropicraft, 535 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. DO 2-0691 93 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Jackson, Edwin Inc., 159 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Gotham Carpet Co., Inc., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 5-1660 
Huffman-Boyle Co., Inc., 31 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 16 9-5050 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota 

Manges, Simon & Sons, 14 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 16 J 4-5500 
Paramount Carpet Co., Inc., 1 E. 28th St., N. Y. 16 3-9850 
Vogue Carpet Corp., 17 E. 53rd St., N. W. 22 9-1990 


FURNITURE 


Angelo Romano Ltd., 226 E. 59th St., N. Y. 21 PL 5-3163 105 
Baker Furniture, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 PL 5-7703 106 
Bethlehem Furniture Mfg. Corp., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 LE 2-7499 4 
Bielecky Bros. Inc., 214 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-2355 97 
Bodart, Jacques Inc., 385 Madison Ave, N. Y. 17 EL 5-7047 1 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc., 305 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 RE 4-3863 13 
Charak Furniture Co., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 EL 5-5045 Back Cover 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro., Inc., 327-329 E. 34th St., N. Y. 16 MU 5-3975 = 80 
Decorative Modern, Inc., 355 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17 MU 4-3337 82 
Diament, A. L., 34 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 PL 3-5455 89 
Flues & Orr, Inc., Room 600 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-0573 77 
Fuldner Furniture, Inc., 308 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-9390 103 
Geller, Charles B., 6-131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 7-3774 76 
Gerald, John Inc., 18 EK. 5Uth St., N.Y. 22 PL 9-2235 104 
Grosfeld House, Inc., 320 E. 47th St., N. Y. EL 5-3227 25 Continued on following page 
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Continued from preceding page 
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Irwin, Robert W. Co., Inc., 624 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 


Knapp & Tubbs, Inc., 6-187 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 


Maslow-Freen Cabinet Craftsmen, Inc.. 20 W. 20th St., N. Y. 11 OR 


Meldan Company, Inc., 328 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc., 511 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 
Meyers, Harry Company, 18 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 
Modern Designs, Inc., 137 E. 25th St., N. Y. 10 
Modern Manor, 45 W. 33rd St., N. Y. 1 

Natale & Son, 550 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19 


New York Chair & Furniture Co., 331 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


Norton, Richard, Inc., Rm. 612 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 SU 


Orsenigo Furniture Co., 160 E. 56th St.. N. Y. 22 
Pashayan, Edward & Co., Inc., 320 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21 


Pritchard & Roberts, Inc., 6-126 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 


R. L. S. Shops, Inc., 127 E. 60th St., N. Y. 21 
Ruder Brothers, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
Scalia, John Inc., 410 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 
Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc., 521 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 
Singer, M. & Sons, 36 E. 19th St., N. Y. 3 

Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Co., 28 W. 20th St., N. Y. 11 
Stuart, John, Inc., 474 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
Tavis, John Inc., 305 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22 
Tibbenham, Frederick, 45 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19 
Wheelwright, Richard Inc,, 277 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 
Wood & Hogan, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
Woodard, Lee L. & Sons., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 


Abels, Wasserberg & Co., Inc., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 
Bibi, The Co., 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16 


Dinkelspiel, Samuel L., 6-131 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 


Finland House (Finnish-American Trading Corp.), 
41 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 


Greene’s Lighting Fixtures, Inc., 422 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 


Hanson, Paul Company, Inc., 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 
Lightolier, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. 16 

Stiffel, The Co., 615 N. Aberdeen, Chicago 

Winston, Charles J. & Co., Inc., 41 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 


LEATHER 
Adams Leathers Inc., 530 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


MARKET PLACE 
Sixth Floor Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 


MIRRORS 
Abbott Glass Company, 156 E. 120th St., N. Y. 35 






7-4843 77 

DE 7-7144 76 
5-6110 39 

PL 3-8711 91 
RE 4-0878 11 
EL 5-3979 102 
OR 9-4724 81 
BR 9-1897 84 
JU 6-1626 43 
GR 3-1060 98 
7-9359 76 

PL 5-4892 95 
TR 9-4421 78 
7-7573 77 

TE 8-7943 87 
PL 8-2893 83 
MU 8-3075 101 
BU 8-8165 100 
AL 4-4612 29 
CH 3-5000 33 
OR 9-1200 75 
PL 9-7620 85 
PL 7-5345 27 
PL 8-2750 3rd Cover 
EL 5-1335 40 
MU 5-0297 36 


MU 
MU 
SU 


PL 
LO 
MU 
LE 
MO 
PL 


Friedman Brothers Decorative Arts, Inc., 305 E. 47th St., N. ¥. 17. PL 


Friedman Mirror & Glass Co., 113 W. 21st St., N. Y. 10 
Lyons, William, 1010 Second Ave., N. Y. 22 

Milch, D. & Son, Inc., 238 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17 
Newcomb, F. J. Company, Inc., 208 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22 
Schwartz, I. Glass & Mirrow Co., 412 59th St., N. Y. 22 


PICTURES AND FRAMES 
Saxon & Clemens, 64 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 


SILVER 
Bloom, N. & Son, Inc., 44 W. 48th St., N. Y. 19 


WALLPAPER 

Bassett & Vollum, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 2 
Galligan, William J., Inc., 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 1 
Jacobs, A. H. Company, 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Jones & Erwin, Inc., 15 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 

Lloyd, W. H. S., 16 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22 

Morrow, John J., Inc., 73 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 
Owen, Margaret Inc, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Seeman, James, 338 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
United Wallpaper, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


3-3030 
9-4940 
7-3774 


9-1160 
5-8516 
3-9814 
2-2900 
6-6490 
3-3612 


12 
79 
77 


19 


34 


16 
99 


PL 9-7303 42 
76 &77 

AT 9-7500 30 
5-2737 94 
WA 4-7050 990 
PL 9-3127 97 
MU 2-1360 84 
EL 5-3174 92 
PL 9-7866 18 
PL 9-5791 104 
PL 7-7530 90 
PL 9-8056 86 
PL 9-1600 91 
PL 5-6585 99 
PL 9-3706 93 
PL 8-1085 94 
VO 5-1134 85 
EL 5-1672 101 
EV 4-7543 17 
DE 7-7900 37 
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511 EAST 72ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

1733-4-5 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
907 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
MERCHANDISE MART, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Tie Secret is in the Difference 


When to be the stylist — when to break from the field and 
work brilliantly in some celebrated period — is the secret 
of a successful decorator. To preserve the interior styling 
highlights of these periods, Cassard Romano is devoted to the 
faithful reproduction of individualized and personalized pieces 
in the grand tradition of French furniture making. 
Here, in the fullness of fhe French heritage, are countless 


inspirations for interiors that make the difference. 


it 
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Every piece identified for your protection. 
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The louver doors covered with imitation 
tortoise shel] contribute a dramatic note 
to the living room that is reiterated in the 
studied placement of Chinese accessories. 
A modern paneled cabinet, at left, is by 
Modern Mode; the pair, of Oriental de- 
sign, to the left of the window and the 
upholstered stoo!s are by Dunbar Furni- 
ture Co. Walls here, as in the study, are 
covered with parchment laid in large 
squares. The upholstered pieces represent 
the newest trends in modern design. 


THE SET OF THE MONTH 


A Preview of M.G.M.’s “To Please a Lady” 


he set this month delineates a smart modern 

apartment for a feminine columnist, who obviously 
knows a capable interior designer specializing in com- 
fortable diggings for successful woiking goils. Barbara 
Stanwyck, playing the role of Regina Forbes, is the 
smart girl with the capable friend, and Clark Gable— 
Mike Brannan, an auto-racing demon to you—is the 
guy she meets. Cut. About the thrills at the race track 
and what goes on in the apartment are not for this de- 


The feature of this corner in the living room is the interesting 
window treatment with its wide louvers that fo'd up accordian- 
wise and are covered with a scintillating material from Dazian 
Fabrics. The two banquettes are upholstered in a vermilion fab- 
ric of rough texture, for contrast, from Goodall Fabrics; and the 
cocktail table finished in black lacquer, like the arm chairs op- 
posite, covered in a plaid fabric in tones of grey, hand-woven 
by Maria Kipp, comes from the Widdicomb Co., at John Stuart. 


partment to divulge—you’ll have to see the movie for 
that—but you can be sure it will be intriguing if for 
no other reason than to get a better view of the charm- 
ing interiors with their ingenious arrangements of furni- 
ture. You may be certain your clients are going to be 
interested—and thrilled. The Set Decorators were Edwin 
B. Willis and Jack Bonar; the Art Directors, Cedric Gib- 
bons and James Basevi. The Producer was Clarence 
Brown. 


The study in the apartment shows parchment walls laid in 
squares. Strong contrast in texture is afforded by the salmon, 
white and grey hand-woven fabric on black lacquered chairs and 
bench, from the Widdicomb Co., at John Stuart and Knapp & 
Tubbs. The desk, by Robsjohn-Gibbings, is lacquered dark. green 
and makes a surprising color note. The bookshelves lined with 
gold and vermilion Chinese paper contribute to the pleasing gen- 
eral decorative effect. 
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Decorative Fabrics 
309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + CHICAGO 
(OS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCD + DALLAS 
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NUMBER FOUR 


Adaptation of early 19th Century American microscope 
forms using fine metal turnings, ebonized base and polished 
old yellow Ran. Overall height: 32” 


LAMP ORIGINALS 
frroduced wilh greal care and discretion 
fer frersons devoled to the best lasle 

and craflsmanship 


BY THE EMINENT DESIGNER 


Edwin 
COLE 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE “ID” a 


THE STIFFEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Stiffel-Switch Lamps 


CHICAGO SHOWROOM: 1275 MERCHANDISE MART ° NEW YORK SHOWROOM: MELDAN FURNITURE, 328 EAST 53RD STREET 
STUDIO AND PLANT: 615 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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Creators and Manufacturers of Mirrors 


Mirrored tbastiatt ds and Complete Mirror [nstallations 


h Sehwi 


MIRROR QO. 
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GOTHAM 
PRESENTS 
PIONEER 


CARPET 


TILE 


brilliant new desiqn -it- yourself idea in floor covering 


* Plain and sculptured squares in sizes 
from 9” x 9” to 54” x 54”—all colors. 


* Luxurious high-pile, all-wool tufts on 
rugged synthetic latex and rubber foam base. 


* Handle it like tile—arrange squares 
in any design your imagination suggests 
... the possibilities are unlimited! 


* 54% longer wear .. . can be cut in any 
direction without fraying or raveling .. . 
needs no binding or tucking . . . can 

be cut apart and re-laid. 


* For further information . . . for tips on 
interesting ways in which CARPET TILE 

has been used... call us, come in 

to see us... or write. 


ELdorado 5-1660 


YY, 
AMM? CARPET COMPANY, inc. / 515 MADIGON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N,. Y. 
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A brief guide te new sources and products, an introduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast te coast. 


STIFFEL LAMPS NOW SHOWN 
IN NEW YORK 


For real dignity, plus excellence of taste 
and execution, it would be difficult to 
match the attention-catching Stiffel Col- 
lection, manufactured by The Stiffel 
Company of Chicago and now on display 
in New York against the handsome 
French Provincial background of the 
Meldan Furniture showroom at 328 East 
53rd Street. This entire line, designed by 
Edwin Cole, is beautifully crafted with 
attention paid to details which make each 
lamp a contender for heirloom-of-the- 
future status. There is a Paul Revere 
sugar canister replica which retails for 
$80 including the shade. A George III 
candle with bobeche is mounted on a pine 
or mahogany pedestal, may be raised or 
lowered for light-level convenience, and 
retails for an exciting $135. There are a 
variety of torchéres (floor-lamp type), 
which make use of the noted “Stiffel 
switch”. This is a “find” for the groper 
who prefers to reach for the shaft itself 
and, with the slightest of pressures, turn 
a light on or off rather than hunt in the 
dark (or get up from a seated position) 
for a higher-placed button. A silver-bright 
showing of candlesticks—George III 
Sheffield water urns, Adam oil lamps, 


Federal eagle lamps, Chippendale what- ~ . 


not lamps, etc., are included in a showing 
which is undoubtedly one of the more 
interesting, and the more useable now 
available. Prices range from $45 for the 
smallest of lamps to $170 for the most 
elaborate—a tiny amount when quality 
and design of this distinction are under 
discussion. 


WHEELWRIGHT—DOWN 
TEXAS WAY 


More good news for the trade in the 
southwest! Richard Wheelwright, Inc., 
has just opened a handsome new show- 
room in the heart of the interior designers’ 
area in Dallas, Texas—at 2508 Maple 
Avenue. This forward-thinking new ven- 
ture, managed for them by Richard P. 
Markoff, gives the visitor an excellent 
idea of the calibre of Wheelwright French 


Provincial, thanks to the room-setting 
technique of display which points up a 
great many of the beautifully-designed 
and richly custom-finished pieces. It is, to 
date, the largest collection of this type of 
furniture displayed to the trade in this 
fast-growing community—a most welcome 
addition. Also available at this new ad- 
dress will be the dramatic hand-printed 
fabrics of Elbert Jackson, and fine Peru- 
vian linens from Silkar Studios. Mr. 
Markoff also handles the traditional 
Bourke Furniture line in this part of the 
country. 


WOOD FINISHES, 
BEAUTIFULLY 
THOUGHT OUT 


Pure transparency through which the nat- 
ural magnificence of fine woods may be 
distinguished has been the goal of Harry 
Meyers Co., 18 East 50th Street, New 
York, where this firm has worked dili- 
gently to perfect a beauty of finish which 
can do justice to their showing of authen- 
tic period reproductions. After much ex- 
perimentation the process has been per- 
fected. Its name is “Patina Tone”: its 
technique—highly individualized. Its re- 
sult—the enhancing of beautiful wood 
grains to their true richness without the 
addition of superfluous distracting color. 
Its bonus—guaranteed _liquor-proofing 
and heat-repellence. Especially interest- 
ing here is the opportunity of comparing 
old techniques in finishing with the new— 
thanks to a display of original antiques 
and handsome reproductions nearby. 


NEW WALLPAPERS WITH ZIP 


For the devotee of the unique, and par- * 


ticularly for the modern animal lover, we 
can think of no more exciting wallpaper 
showing than the new Tower Court col- 
lection II designed for Bassett & Vollum 
by Edgar Miller. Mostly, they are mad 
and wonderful—catering to the client 
with an imaginative sense of humor—all 
in colorations which should tempt anyone. 
“Mimi,” for example is a cat study with 
various furry felines wearing various cat- 
expressions sitting, slouching, reclining— 
all cat-like, even the teaser who is regard- 
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ing a spider overhead with extreme in- 
terest. “Still Life,’ most sane of all, is a 
modern rendition of the fruit-in-urn tech- 
nique of old, just abstract enough to cre- 
ate a contemporary mood. “Encyclopedia” 
will leave many a cross-word enthusiast 
in a dither as he tries to translate the 
A-thru-Z sketches which run the alphabet 
from aardvaak (an animal, in case you 
didn’t know), to zither, with many a 
tongue-twister drawn in between. With 
this paper, don’t forget to ask for the 
explanation sheet which translates the 
drawing if your clients give up. Others in 
the eight-paper group are “Round-Up,” 
a well-done cowboy-and-indian thing; 
“Two Yaks’”; “Gourds”; “Animal King- 
dom,” another non-realistic sketching, 
smartly-styled; and “Bob White,” almost 
oriental in flavor. This interesting group 
bears the name of an old Chicago land- 
mark, the Tower which survived the Chi- 
cago fire, and all may be ordered in spe- 
cial colors as well as the stock colors— 
which are already exceptionally good. In 
New York see these papers at the Bassett 
& Vollum showroom—515 Madison Ave- 
nue. 


THE NEW GROSFELD HOUSE: 
COLORFUL AND INSPIRED 


Two years of preparation, during which 
time hundreds of new furniture pieces 
were designed and manufactured and a 
new building completed to house them, 
have culminated in the opening of the 
new Grosfeld House at 215 East 58th 
Street, in New York. In collaboration with 
many of the country’s leading interior de- 
signers and furniture designers, this firm 
has placed on exhibit an extensive, lavish, 
and thoroughly comprehensive showing 
of furniture of every period. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the old favorites, vir- 
tually all of the furniture shown is en- 
tirely new in design. As one might expect, 
Grosfeld House has devoted the greater 
portion of its new quarters to the display 
of traditional-contemporary furniture. 
The array of living rooms, dining rooms, 


* and bedrooms includes 18th-century Ene- 


lish, Regency, Directoire, French, Vene- 


tian, and many superb examples of Pro- 


Continued on page 32 
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XTILES INC. 
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AGI SIG E he aks 


“SEA CYPRESS” 
~ ~, A contemporary fabric designed from a famed old 
oo cypress at Carmel -by-the-Sea, available in stock 
* “ \ ‘ colorings of Sage and Olive; Black and White on 
. Beige; Mandarin Orange on Cocoa; Sulphur and 
Pe ie Bronze Blue; Horizon Blue and Straw. 
‘ 


PACIFIC PRINTS 


a % Merchandise Mart, San Francisco 


JOHN MILNE, 18 east 53rd street 2. =. =. =~. NEW YORK 
GOULD MORGAN CROSBY, 420 Boylston street BOSTON 
GENE SMILEY, 806 Neave building . . . CINCINNATI 
FRANK H. DRUMMOND, 121 n. Robertson LOS ANGELES 
TED ROGERS, 2715 Fairmount... . ‘. . DALLAS 
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t is the destiny of few to 
be a legend after they 
die, and the destiny of fewer 
still to become a legend dur- 
ing their lifetime. Elsie, Lady 
Mend! was of the latter 
group. She was born Elsie de 
Wolfe, lived in recent years 
as an expatriate in France 
and died July 12, 1950 a 
bright-eyed Grand Old 
Woman of ninety-two, re- 
taining her American citi- 
zenship to the end. 

Her houses, whether in America, England or France, 
were permeated by her personality. Her beloved Villa 
Trianon at Versailles, set in the midst of venerable trees 
and a formal garden, was on land originally belonging 
to Mesdames de France, daughters of Louis XV. It 
was one of the few really perfect country places in the 
world, a house of great charm restored with taste and 
knowledge, a veritable museum, and the only house 
with a back gate connecting with the gardens of the 
Palace of Versailles. 

Her equally lovely apartment in Paris with its par- 
quet floors was paneled in antique boiseries of warm 
brown, the furniture upholstered in the inevitable beige 
fabrics, zebra and leopard skins. “I don’t consider a 
room complete unless it has a fine parquet floor and a 
painted ceiling,” she would say. The bathroom was 
walled with white marble, paneled with mirrors and 
furnished with black lacquer furniture covered in beige 
and brown; there was also a white carpet and an elab- 
orate painted mirror frieze. 

Elsie de Wolfe was called the founding mother of 


interior design, and credited with being “the greatest 
name in decorating in this century.” It is doubtful 


whether anyone else exercised more influence upon 
the art and taste of her time. In mid-summer of 1936 
readers of American newspapers learned with interest, 
those in England with alarm, that Edward VIII, who 
was never conventional, had decided to have Bucking- 
ham Palace, that vanguard of Victoriana, completely 
modernized and the interiors redesigned. The interior 
designer selected for the job was Elsie de Wolfe. 

Lady Mendl’s father was Dr. Stephen de Wolfe, a 
physician, born in Halifax, N. S. Her mother, Georg- 
jana Copeland de Wolfe, had moved from Scotland to 


Canada when she was a young girl. Elsie de Wolfe at- 
tended private schools in New York, and was sent to 
Scotland to visit her relatives and to complete her edu- 
cation under the guidance of her mother’s cousin, a 
royal chaplain at Balmoral, Queen Victoria’s summer 
home. He was influential in having her presented at 
the Court of St. James the following year. 

Her father died in 1890, leaving no appreciable es- 
tate. She adopted the stage temporarily as a profession, 
the road leading eventually to the career which made 
her internationally famous. Her debut was in Thermi- 
dor, by Victorien Sardou under the management of 
Charles Frohman, at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street 
Theater in 1891. She was not particularly successful, 
but stuck to it for thirteen years before finally reaching 
stardom. 

But it was not until she abandoned her histrionic am- 
bitions that Elsie de Wolfe came into her own. Her sub- 
sequent success as an interior designer is legendary. Her 
sure knowledge in detecting the real from the imita- 
tion was extraordinary, and her sense of proportion was 
unerring. Her expressions in good taste, a thing rare 
at that time, attracted big names, and so she became 
one of the leading interior designers of the day. 

Without any apparent effort she always appeared 
perfectly dressed. Her ideas on couture, like those on 
interior design, were brilliant and always individual. 
Before she died she was voted the best-dressed woman 
in the world. Everyone who thinks of her remembers 
her as a petite and erect figure with brown eyes, usually 
in a fitted black fur coat, black hat and with a minia- 
ture poodle tucked under an arm, going everywhere 
and doing everything. Until the last few years at the 
very end she was doing headstands and cartwheels on 
the beaches of the Riviera to keep “young.” 

She was a talented, forceful woman with a nimble 
wit and a worldly mind. Everyone who knew her soon 
realized that she was a “born” salesperson, too. And 
it delighted her on one occasion to be told that if she 
were in a totally empty room she would endeavor to 
sell the flooring, as well as the plaster off the walls. 

She enjoyed a matchless acquaintance among the 
royal, the idle and the rich, and soon she began “doing” 
apartments and houses for these socially prominent 
friends. In a short while her reputation had spread to 


Stanford White, of the firm of McKim, Mead & White, 


Continued on page 78 
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> are Invited to an Exhibit . . . of superb 18th Century English furniture 
styled and hand-crafted by Tibbenham of Ipswich, England. Here you will 
find superlative symbols of graceful living . . . each a masterpiece of fine 


cabinet-making, exquisitely finished to perfection. 













SHOWROOM: 45 WEST S6th STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Ne. $28 
Wahecemy aad Senanend 
E Talay Node Nerd 
ach piece of Tibbenham furniture is truly a “collector’s item” 
embodying the same beautiful styling and the same superb craftsmanship that 
X\ distinguishes the famous pieces in many of England’s finest homes. 


4 “ aN . Write today on your professional stationery for your copy of “English Masterpieces,” 


natu, si: 7 


wing TIBBENHAM 


The workshops of 
Quality for half a Century 


a 60-page portfolio of fine furniture. 










Frederick Tibbenham Ltd. 
Built 1600 

















MORLEY-FLETCHER 


Makers and importers of fine decorative rough textured, 


plain and printed linens 


ANNOUNCES 


the removal to larger quarters in their own building 


315 EAST 53rp STREET 


mew YORK 22, N.Y. 


Plaza 8-0535 


Plain, printed and solid color 
linens from 

Denmark 

Sweden 

lreland 

Belgium 

Portugal 


England 


SHOWROOMS: BOSTON ~- CHICAGO - DALLAS - 


Designs by 


Josef Frank 

Arne Jacobsen 

Berte Laurenz 

Anne O. Todd 
Ballard Hansen 
Dwight Marfield 
Dietrich of California 
Edith Brondal 


Henri Jova 


HONOLULU - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO. 





| e Tables by Singer Cabinet Shops Inc. 


© Decorators and dealers 
realize the value of good design. 
When combined with 
superb construction 

and flawless execution, 

they know that here indeed is 
furniture at its best. 

They know too that 

M. Sincer & Sons 

has been designing and 
making furniture 

of this excellent calibre 

for the past sixty-five years. 





Decorators and dealers are cordiall y invited 


M. Singer X& Sons 


32-38 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK 3, N, Y. 


e IN CHICAGO; MERCHANDISE MART SPACE 619 
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ADIUSIABLE FOR ALL TABLE MODELS. LD. igned by Paul Wrablica, A.D.1I 
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ABBOTT GLASS 
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vincial, The building, designed by Eugene 
Schoen & Sons, contains 33,000 square 
feet and is completely air conditioned. 
Among the well-known decorator-design- 
ers who have supplied furniture designs 
and magnificent room settings to house 
them are Elizabeth Peacock, Edith 
Gecker, Estelle Behr-Florence Ferguson, 
Otto Hula, and William Gardner-Meek. 
One of the most unusual rooms in the 
new Grosfeld House is a Venetian bed- 
room executed by Gertrude Jarvis. Jo- 
seph Miullen’s contribution—a dining 
room, living-room, and bedroom—shows 
his exceptional grasp of Regency. His 
pieces are superb examples; his rooms 
truly outstanding. Lorin Jackson has pro- 
vided a Provincial bedroom and dining 
room with furniture designs that have a 
distinct modern feeling, Provincial though 
they are in character. Somewhat more in 
the traditional Provincial vein is a charm- 
ing bedroom by the well-known designer, 
Evan Tudor. Some of the finer examples 
of contemporary décor are supplied by the 
team of Muller-Barringer. Their bedroom 
and living room, embodying furniture of 
their own design, will undoubtedly be 
among the more popular for those who 
prefer the contemporary style. 

A major innovation in the modern mood 
is Grosfeld’s devoting one entire floor to 
the display of contemporary furniture— 
four complete lines, each in a different 
price range. This floor should attract and 
charm many, for it has been set up to 
simulate three separate homes. The visitor 
has the delightful feeling of stepping from 
the elevator into the garden-front of a 
magnificent ranch house, the work of 
brilliant young architects, Breger-Salzman. 
The second setting, which is approached 
as if stepping from one neighbor’s house 
into another, is by Hans Luttgen, the 
first extensive showing in this country of 
one of the world’s most celebrated archi- 
test-designers. The third modern house is 
designed by the well-known decorator- 
designer, Virginia Connor Dick whose 
work is rich, vibrant, and thoroughly 
livable. Finally, Ralph van Hoorebeke 
presents his impressions of California 
modern in a series of new pieces espe- 
cially designed for Grosfeld House. 
Throughout, one walks over deep-piled 
carpeting from the looms of T. F. Firth 
& Sons, Brighouse, Yorkshire. Grosfeld 
House represents this firm exclusively in 
the United States. And underfoot, as 
backdrop for fine furniture, they have 
lavished wonderful colors and textures— 
Firth velvets, axminsters, and chenilles— 
both plain and carved. 


FOR YOUR FILES 


If the Chicago market is within your 
shopping radius, you will want to have 

in your files—the latest brochure from 
Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. This is just out, 
comes complete with price list, and 
dramatizes pictorially furniture master- 
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pieces by Baker, Johnson-Handley-John- 
son, Meldan, Widdicomb, John Widdi- 
comb, and Caesar Art Shop. The break- 
down in subjects is into traditional, mod- 
ern, French Provincial, and the Far East 
collection. Although, naturally enough, 
only a small portion of the vast selection 
shown by this firm in their twenty-five 
galleries and rooms could be presented, 
they are well-selected and possibly very 
idea-offering on a near-future job. Ad- 
dress Knapp & Tubbs, Inc., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, 54, Illinois, for your copy. 


NEW FULDNER SHOWROOM 


The fine generations-old firm of Henry 
Fuldner & Sons, Inc., now reorganized 
as Fuldner Furniture, Inc., with young 
Robert W. Fuldner as President, has 
taken compassion on the busy interior 
designer and moved uptown to a hand- 
some, compact, conveniently located new 
showroom at 308 East 59th Street, in New 
York. Here, against a smart new back- 
ground, this firm is able to set off their 
line of choice, beautifully-finished tradi- 
tional pieces to greater advantage: break- 
fronts, tables of every description, up- 
holstered items—all of distinguished de- 
sign and execution. New items are being 
introduced even as we go to press, and 
will be called to your attention in a 
future issue. 


NEW SHOWROOM 
HIGHLIGHTING SMART 
COMFORT 


A line of contemporary upholstered furni- 
ture shown by Modern Designs, Inc., in 
their handsome new showroom at 137 
East 25th Street, in New York, stresses 
the comfort and true livability possible 
when fine design is handled with a real 
feeling for body proportions and good-to- 
the-eye lines. All pieces, designed by 
members of the firm—actually a uniting 
of designers—are modern in spirit. There 
are two schools of spirit, though: one, the 
light-weight, light-scale, off-the-floor vari- 
ety for the devotee of things most modern, 
and second, the more solid-looking, 
sturdy-to-the-sense upholstered pieces 
which team more usually with things al- 
ready in the established home. Various 
case units are shown here, too, featuring 
smart new ideas inside and out—the use 
of straw fronts, etc., with lamps based to 
match. Korina in various finishes is a 
forte here. 

The showroom itself is transformation of 
an old loft at its very best, complete with 
“conversation” areas intelligently planned 
to bring out the best in the furniture. 
Colors of pieces themselves and draped 
backgrounds are varied and _ interest- 
catching, textures are keyed to provoke 
investigation—in all a super-smart set-up 
which should give you and your client 
food for thought. 

Represented in the light and heavier 
groups of modern are lounge chairs, oc- 


casional chairs, sectionals, and sofas in 
disarming array. Completely a custom 
story, these can be changed in dimensions, 
etc., to fill any client’s needs. It is a con- 
temporary source which you should make 
it a point to see for the client who de- 
mands smart, but comfortable furniture. 


PACIFIC IN NAME: 
NATIONAL IN APPEAL 


A series of interesting new designs has 
been introduced by Pacific Prints of Cali- 
fornia and will be shown by their agents 
in five of the top decorative centers in 
the country. On a heavy cotton bouclé, 
there is “Ming Tree,” boasting leaves in 
fan-shape—very festive. “Pine Cone,” on 
burlap or the same smart cotton, is rough 
and woodsy to the eye. “Split Weave”’ is 
an interesting almost-lattice, “Chinese 
Papyrus” a fascinating all-over motif—a 
full ten new patterns in all making this 
a well-rounded, smartly-styled new group 
for modern and informal traditional use. 
You may see Pacific at John Milne, 18 
East 53rd Street, in New York; Gould 
Morgan Crosby, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; Gene Smiley, 806 Neave Build- 
ing, Cincinnati; Frank H. Drummond, 
121 N. Robertson, Los Angeles; and Ted 
Rogerxs, 2715 Fairmount, Dallas. 


BY HAND, BY ENGLAND 


The recently-organized firm of British 
Handcrafts Export, Ltd., a non-profit or- 
ganization which was formed to make 
available to homes in this country the 
by-hand industries of Great Britain, is 
now set up to cater to the decorative 
trade. With showrooms at 10 East 40th 
Street, in New York, they feature a con- 
tinually-increasing display of unusual ac- 
cessories, British hand-woven fabrics, and 
pottery from some of the most talented 
craftsmen in the field. 

Lustre ware (gilt inside), is offered in 
after-dinner coffee sets. Fen pottery in 
cream yellow stresses unusual shapes in 
pitcher and mug sets. Work from Bernard 
Leach is “sculpture in clay”— interesting 
of form. For the client who admires 
wooden ware, you can find here fruit plat- 
ters, ladles, jam-pots, and other meant- 
for-the-kitchen equipment—all hand-fash- 
ioned in Wales. A great selection of ster- 
ling silver (and most of this group are 
extremely well priced), include George 
III candelabras, octagonal Queen Anne 
coffee and tea sets, gravy boats, festive 
cake dishes, children’s porringers, cigar- 
ette boxes, tiny spoons, etc. In the fabric 
division, you can order from small samples 
the hand-woven textures of the Whitton 
Weavers—all-wool tartans, 54” wide, re- 
tailing in the $12 to $15 a yard range. 
Also, a variety of crude linen place mats 
—hand-woven, hand-decorated, and mod- 
ern of interest. This is a good source to 
keep in mind for the rare and the unusual 
—all hand-created today in the style of 
years-ago craftsmen. 


‘ 
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good showmanship 
is a highly specialized art... 


That is why decorators’ clients are so easily satisfied at Stiehl’s. Our seven 


block-long floors are dramatic, skillfully-designed backgrounds 










against which they see Quality Furniture in all types and periods 
... and for all rooms. Our 41 years of experience have de- 
veloped sureness in selling technique; a thorough under- 
standing of both decorator and client viewpoints. 
Through these far-reaching facilities and service a 
single decorator may be the best showman in the 


field. Be sure your clients realize all that you 
have to offer them through Stiehl’s. 
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GOODALL FABRICS + 525 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Bright accents with tawny tones res, 
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Rich room schemes 
created from many 

tones and shades of 
a single color theme 


on furniture... 


(8) 
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Your Decorator Choases 


Goopal Fasrics 
tp Create the Newest 
Room Beauty for You ! 


HoME FASHIONS start with your decorator 
and your decorator starts with Goodall! 
Goodall gives your decorator the newest 
in color themes, in textures, in perfect 
styling for your home. In the room shown 
here, Gooduall’s hand-printed drapery 
fabric, “Print and Imprint” with “Golden 
Glow” casements, sets the decorator's 
theme. She chose color-harmonized “Van 
Dyke™ brown in Goodall’s new“Chatham” 
to upholster the sofa; Geodall’s loop- 
piled beige “Allegro” for one chair; spiced 
the whole with new “Cloisonne” uphol- 
stery in bright copper sparkled with 
metallic yarn, for a side chair. The result: 
a restful room, new in fashion, right in 
beauty, lasting in satisfaction because the 
fabrics are GOODALL! 


Visit your decorator’s or the decorating 1 
studio of your favorite store. ! 


(A) Drapery Fabric: “Print and imprint” 
(8) Side Chair Fabric: “Cloisonne” (C) Arm- 


chair Fabric: “Allegro” (0) Sofe Fabric: 
Giow” 


“Chatham” Casement Fa ric: “Golden 


Furniture courtesy Dunbar Mty. Co. Or display to decorators at Dunbar’s New York City showroom 


Every Beautiful Goodall Fabric is Blended-jor-Performance. They are woven of not just 
one fiber but are actually a combination of several fibers: a variable blend of Angora 
Mohair for resilience and texture, rayon for subdued lustre, wool for body and cotton 
for durability. That's the reason Goodall Fabrics drape so perfectly, hold their shape 
indefinitely... resist dust, refuse to wrinkle, need fewer cleanings. Besides, this unique 
process gives Goodall Fabrics their richer, clearer colors and distinctive elegance. 














1980, Gc 249 !-Sortcr 4, ine Sole Mokers of World-Famous PALM BEACH® Clovh ond Suits *Re yitered Tred) Marts 
Ramer | GOODALL FABRICS, INC. - NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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WOODARD 


... style authority in wrought tron 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 1950 CATALOGUE 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE HOME OF MISS CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


The Orleans Group—a favorite from the beginning... for its old-world 
charm ...its flowing design of oak leaves, acorns and scrolls... its versatility. 
On porch, terrace, in the garden...The Orleans Group is sure to be 

the pivotal point of the gayest at-home activities. Parkerized, like all 
Woodard furniture, for rust protection. 

Permanent Showrooms: 


One Park Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 203 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
1644-45 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 8800 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEE L. WOODARD SONS Owosso, Michigan 
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i | WHOSE OBJECT IT IS TO CREATE ENDURING BEAUTY 
fare ome 


Whether your problem is the interior decoration of a luxury 
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hotel—or the decor of a single room, Varlar Stainproof Wall 


Covering is the perfect choice. 
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Varlar is the amazing wall covering that 
hangs like wallpaper, washes like tile, 
washes like new up to 25,000 times! And 
Varlar isa dramatic choice—a selection of 
more than 100 patterns, textures and tones 
to complement to perfection traditional, 
period, modern. You will find every color 
and shading, two-tone tints, solid pastels— 
plaids and florals, stripes, geometrics, pic- 
torials—to become the focal point or a per- 
fect foil whatever your decorating scheme. 

And every pattern is stainproof! Even 
“indelible” stains wash away with plain 
soap and water. Your clients will welcome 
the beauty of Varlar patterns—will appre- 
ciate the maintenance features offered by 
stainproof Varlar. 


VARLAR 


Varlar, inc., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, ll. 


Stainproof Wall Covering— washes like tile 
—hangs like wallpaper 
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Patterns that harmonize... colors that 
compliment every interior...yours with 

versatile Paramount Exclusives. This distinctive 
carpet series, available to the decorator 

only at Paramount, affords complete protection 
against retail competition. Send for samples 

and descriptive literature. 


Ff. é. series 


includes Embroche (shown), 
Bradtwist, Sandspoint, Kingspoint, 
Brookdale, Shoreham, Elegante, 
Bristol, Willobrook, Oakmont, 
Random Hook and Mingtone. 


One East 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


NEW SHOWHOOM OPENING: SEE PARAMOUNT EXCLUSIVES IN THE NEW, BEAUTIFUL PARAMOUNT SHOWROOMS 
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. with the mark of true Craftsmanship 


of Spanish mahogany, extremely heavy 
and very close-grained—a rare item from 
the George II era. Note the old brass handles 
at the sides, significant testimony to the 


sturdy appeal of this piece. Circa 1750. 


America’s largest wholesale selection of distinguished English furniture 


WOOD and HOGAN 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
Sole American distributors for Arthur Brett & Sons, Limited 
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MODERN TEXTURES 


woven with golden 
thread, available in 
seven attractive 
shades. 
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a nubby interesting 
fabric in 13 highly- 
styled colors. 


TLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 

BUFF ALO 

CHARLOT 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNAT! 

CLEVELAND 

DALLAS 
peTRo't 
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Upholstery Leathers by ADAMS 


The “VELVETONE” Wand Finish .. . 


Exelusive With ADA MS 


® England’s larger, selected hides 
® Less waste—More coverage .. . 
® Colors to match any decor 


Write for NEW winter Color and Computation Charts. 


Interiors by Beal Co. Austin Club, Austin, Texas 


‘ , 7 ‘ iv & 530 MADISON AVENLE 
ADAMS LEATHERS INC,, 2222.22 
a L | h 4 yi 4 h i A@® “ Y eS a 


FACTORY 
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A visit to the 

NATALE showrooms 

is a long 

remembered event. 
for virtuosity 

of detail and design 
NATALE is unsurpassed. 
if you cannot 
personally see 

the tremendous range 
of Credenzas, 
Breakfronts, and 
Bedroom Ensembles... 





.«.. Write today 
for the magnificently 
illustrated 52 pg. book 
“SCULPTURE IN WOOD — 
THE NATALE LINE’’. 
limited edition! 

enclose 20¢ for 

postage and handling. 





CObielate @ Gos 


Designers of World's Finest Furniture 
OFFICE and SHOWROOMS: 550 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 19,N.Y. + Plaza 7-5380 
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ARTHUR:H-LEE & SONS &S 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 
501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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¥ Trellis Damask, 
* Nos. 1090 thru 1097 
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Strie Cloth, 
Nos. 1229 thru 1235 
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} Experienced decorators agree there is no cloth to compare 
t: with a fine all-wool texture. Nothing looks, wears 
{ or cleans as well as All-Wool. These three examples 
i from our new Autumn line were woven, fast-dyed 
a 
j 


and permanently mothproofed * 
at our own Birkenhead England factory. 
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*In the weaving of all Arthur H. Lee’s fabrics, 
the mothproofing compound is mixed directly 
with the dye liquor, producing a true 
dyed-in-the-wool mothproofing. 


Arras Cloth, 
Nos. 1052 thru 1060 
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YOUR VESTED INTEREST 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 
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We feel that you, as a subscriber to INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION, 
have a vested interest in the magazine, that you are deeply interested in 
its success, and that you have a right to expect a return on your invest- 
ment, be it ever so nominal. 


Obviously, the dividends must come in the form of assistance to you 
in the daily practice of your profession. Every interior designer doubtless 
subscribes to a number of magazines. But there can be only so much 
time in any active professional life set aside for current reading, and 
the chances are that you will gravitate to the magazine that can be of 
the most help to you in your work. We want INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORA- 
TION to continue to be that magazine. 


As publishers, we are extremely aware of the relatively small amount 
of time that you can devote to reading, and that is the reason for making 
INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION as useful to you as we possibly can. 
We also realize that to accomplish this end it would display a lack of 
judgment on our part to specialize exclusively in any one of the historical 
periods, when your work embraces all styles and all periods. To follow 
such a policy would limit our service to you as a subscriber. And if it 
became a general publishing practice you would be forced to subscribe 
to as many magazines as there are periods of design. 


This issue of INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION represents, with few 
exceptions, sources of supply covering the best in all the periods featured 
in current demand. They cover the complete gamut of interior designing 
today. Indeed if your knowledge of sources were limited to this one issue 
alone, you could—without prejudice—design one interior after another 
without cramping your design talents. 

Your needs are of paramount interest to the editors of this magazine. 
If you feel that we are specifically neglecting any subject of vital interest 
to you, please notify us immediately so that we can include the subject in 


our editorial schedule. 


fanny V.Arar2z}4 




























One 
features of the Teens’ and Children’s 


of the most interesting decorative 
Shoes Department is the mural painted by 
Jim Patton in colors from the Harlequin 
fabric by F. Schumacher G Co. The furni- 
ture is by J. G. Furniture Co., the chairs 
from Lehigh Furniture Co., and the bench 
by Mallin Furniture. 


+6 





The mural in the Layette Department, de- 
veloped in pastel colors by Artist Jim Pat- 
ton, was the inspiration for a refreshing 
color scheme of pale green and pink with 
grey. The chairs, by P. Nathan & Sons, 
are upholstered with two fabrics, front 
and back, from F. Schumacher & Co. The 
cases with scalloped frames are note- 
worthy, as is the glass-topped serving 
table with accompanying chairs, by J. G. 
Furniture Co., covered with a multicolored 
striped fabric from F. Schumacher & Co. 











All photographs by CGottscho-Schleisner 
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A fine interpretation of modern design combined with Louis XV characterizes the Dress 
Salon, where the draperies of champagne crinkly taffeta are by Jofa, the painted doors 
flanking the stage from Lavezzo, and all of the furniture by J. G. Furniture Co. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR COMMERCE 


Raymond Loewy Associates Design for the South 


Te determining factor in evaluating a designer’s 


services in a department store is not merely in architec- 
tural background, nor the furnishings combined with it, 
nor a dramatic color scheme, but rather a coordination 
of all these factors. 

The interior designer wields an important power in 
business today, a fact of which the progressive depart- 
ment store owner is fully cognizant. For big areas en- 
riched and deftly executed under the clever hand of an 
interior designer provide the impetus for increased busi- 
ness. The interior designer indirectly increases sales 
through his power to create the background and supply 
the furnishings of stores that make an immediate and 
favorable impression upon smart shoppers who want to 
go to and be seen in the latest, smartest and most com- 
plimentary interior. 

Indeed in designing a store the interior designer is not 
only called upon to ply the various techniques of the pro- 
fession, but he is expected to be a psychologist, a psycho- 
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analyst and an efficiency expert as well. For the interiors 
of the store not only have an immediate and direct effect 
upon the customers, but they even contribute to the civic 
development of the city in which the store is located. 
Their proper functioning not only assures the success or 
failure of the store itself but the development of the 
entire community. 

This observation is apparent in the fact that many de- 
partment stores tend to emphasize in their design and 
arrangement the aims and character of the community 
they serve. The Sosnik-Thalhimer Department Store, a 
high quality women’s shop in Winston-Salem, is such a 
store, combining gracefully all the aforementioned quali- 
ties yet representing a new departure in store design. Its 
services are addressed to the more affluent customers in 
this rich tobacco country, and for thirty-five years it has 
been identified in serving not only North Carolina but 
the three neighboring states as well. 











Drama is conferred upon the Better Selling Shop, 
by a mural by Artist Jim Patton. The flanking 
marbleized columns are from Lavezzo, and all fur- 
niture is upholstered in rich fabrics by Jofa. 


Belcw. one of the display platforms with its unob- 
structed view of hang:ng clothes in rear cabinets; 
the draperies of crink!y taffeta are by Jofa, and the 
floor is pink and white marble set on a black base 
to make it appear floating in air. 





Recently a modernization and expansion program was 
undertaken by the store in order to gain much-needed 
additional space. Two floors of the old building were 
modernized and an adjoining property was acquired. 
Then the entire facade of both was changed, unifying 
the two buildings into a single attractive department 
store of the latest and most modern design that marks a 
milestone in the development of local department stores. 

For the creation of this important new outlet, Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates, New York, specialists in many 
phases of design, has integrated the intimate charm and 
chic of specialized shops into an efficiently regulated 
whole, designed to serve a thoroughly modern clientele 
with complete satisfaction. 

This firm was well aware that department store inte- 
riors offer special problems for the designer, arising 


mainly from conditions of occupancy, since a store is a 


distributing center between the publicand a trained staff. 
The more quickly and simply this distribution is accom- 
plished, the better its chief function is served. Traffic 
areas therefore were a primary consideration, since only 
when they are properly planned is the utmost efficiency 
attained. 

Closely allied with the plan and layout of fixtures in 
the store is the color scheme. ‘True harmony is achieved 
only when architecture and the decorative scheme are 
perfectly coordinated, and in this the designers have suc- 
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Pian by Claire Silber - 
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A plan of the second floor, embodying the ‘‘store-within-a-store’’ idea shows the newest de- 
velopments in layout and traffic aisles for customers that make for more comfort and convenience. 






































The Men’s Department is characterized by an unusual color A circular pouf and French Provincial armchairs, made by Alfino- 
scheme, effective lighting, and specially designed furniture by Weiland and upholstered in quilted taffeta from Stroheim & 
}. G. Furniture Co. Selling tables are important features. Romann, contribute a yellow note in the Sportswear Dept. 
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Through a wide doorway set in a glass wall cur- 
tained by a casement fabric of palest blue, by 
Seymour Fabrics, one glimpses the Bridal Shop with 
its furniture by |. G. Furniture Co. The chairs are 
upholstered in a blue satin, and the graceful little 
tufted banquettes are covered in a soft metallic 
blue-and-white striped fabric, all J}. H. Thorp G Co. 


The view of the Bridal Shop, right, looks out into 
the attractive Accessories Shop. The simply fur- 
nished room, developed in a symphony of blues, is 
a perfect background for bridal finery. The beau- 
tiful painted desk is by Upholstery Craft, desk chair 
s upholstered in a blue velvet fabric by Jofa. 
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Complete table settings arranged on beau- 
tiful tables are a regular feature of the 
Silverware Department. The chandelier 
was especially designed by Raymond 
Loewy Associates and executed by Charles 
J. Winston & Co. 


ceeded most admirably. Style was another important 
consideration, and in deciding upon the elimination of 
the stark, cold phases of modern and concentrating upon 
a scheme of Louis XV and mellow eighteenth-century 
Italian, combined with the more pleasing and friendly 
phases of modern, a style was evoked that has won ac- 
claim from the clients and their customers alike. With 
this fresh rendering of modern the designers have com- 
bined the more familiar decorative mediums, such as 
glass, mirror, plaster and wood, in unusual ways. Each 
individual room has been designed as an appropriate 
a simple background enlivened by specially designed dis- 
play tables and cabinets, providing a restful atmosphere. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the store, the effect is a 
psychological one, the eye being drawn to the display 
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setting for the merchandise displayed, yet the transition 
from one to the other is entirely harmonious. 

Throughout the entire store the latest air conditioning 
system is used, and the all-important lighting is both 
decorative and efficient, thanks to the foresight of the 
specialists on the Raymond Loewy Associates’ staff. 

The spacious new main floor accommodates the Men’s 
Shop, an Underwear and Negligee Department, a Silver- 
ware Department, an Accessories Department and a Gift 
Department, selling mostly linens. 

The Men’s Shop, entered directly from the street, is 
one of the first sections to be seen in the new part of the 
store. It has been developed in the modern manner, with 
several interesting features that have resulted in 

Continued on page 82 


The principal decorative feature of the 
Millinery Shop is a superb seventeenth- 
century French door in white antique 
wood. Fitting tables are inviting with 
their displays, sparkling mirrors and com- 
fortable chairs upholstered with grey 
fabric shot with gold threads, by Greeff. 
The furniture, including center fitting 
tables with Plasdecor tops, in a printed 
organdy pattern, is by }. G. Furniture Co 
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Garter. Inscribed: J. 
Hagae. Comitis. 1699. 








Part of silver gilt toilet set, probably a wedding gift to 
Mary Stuart on her marriage in 1677 to William, Prince 


of Orange. Mirror size 242” x 21 2”. Made in France 
by Pierre Prevost, circa 1670. 


yw 


Right: The Morgan tankard by George 
Garthorne of Cary Street, with London 
hall-mark for 1692-3. On the front, in 
scrolled and foliated mantling, are the 
royal arms of William and Mary. Capacity 
approximately a gallon. Directly left: a 
white marble bust of William III in royal 
robes with the chain of the Order of the 
Blommendael, F. 





WILLIAM AND MARY and their time 


From Henry G. Dowling, London Correspondent 


apie the Victoria and Albert Museum installed a 
small but selective showing sponsored by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain in an exhibition, called 
William and Mary and Their Time, marking the first one 
ever to be held in England under the auspices of the 
Anglo-Netherland Cultural Convention. It linked dram- 
atically the history and the arts of the two countries, 
being a compact version of the highly successful exhibi- 
tion recently staged in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 

The William and Mary Period in interior design, 
it will be remembered, followed that of James II, or 
the Jacobean. The death of James’ son made Mary, 
James’ daughter, and her husband, Prince William of 
Orange, the only resource in a direct line of succession 
to the English throne. William was not popular with 
the English, but Mary refused the throne without joint 
rulership with her husband, so that he, as William ITI, 
was accordingly invited to England from Holland. Will- 
cox, in his new book, Star of Empire, mentions that Wil- 
liam was in background inherently Dutch and one of 
the least British sovereigns, caring little for either Eng- 
lish politics or the people. As a result he invariably be- 
came involved with Europeon countries, a meddling 
which always resulted in political blunders that were 
beneficial to England. For example, he battled France 
throughout his life, and formed the Grand Alliance 
against Louis XIV, thus gaining for England ascen- 
dency in European power politics. P 
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“French Troops Under the Command of Condé 
on the Rhine,”’ one of three painted silk hang- 
ings by Francois Bonnemer (1638-1689), made 


at the Royal Gobelins Factory. Mirror and day bed from Penhurst Place, Ton- 


bridge, made for Philip, fifth Earl of Leicester. 
The mirror cresting is carved and gilt wood; the 
borders, treated in verre eglomisé with trans- 
parent red glass covered with a tracery in gold 
on the reverse side, were probably executed in 
England by Hugenot refugees. The day bed, 
wa'!nut and gilt w:th scrolled legs united by ser- 
pentine stretchers, is upholstered in rose damask. 





“The Menagerie of William IIl, at Het Loo,” 
by Melchoir d’Hondecoeter (1636-1695), a 
painting which hung over the fireplace in the 
king’s study at Het Loo, 
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A Neo-classic table with some of the feel of Italian Directoire, 
some of Biedermeir, styles in growing selection in the new mar- 
ket. In rich mahogany, its spider legs inlaid with satinwood and 
ebony, it measures 38” in diameter by 29” high, and extends to 
77”. No. 7710 at the Charak Furniture Company. 


FURNITURE 


ll the new furniture which has been appearing in 
increasing amounts during the past few months 
adds up to one thing—simplicity. This holds true 

in the great field of reproductions, French and English, 
and certainly in the modern and contemporary lines 
which are springing up all over town. Both schools of 
thought are just about through with experimentation 
which led down some pretty muddy paths in the past. 
Models show more and more understanding, not only 
of basic truths of design, scale and proportion. which 
cannot be ignored, but also of human psychology and 
economics in this confused post-war world. Compressed 
living in few rooms, or even one room, with low ceilings, 
a tiny floor plan, and no servants spells a demand for 
quiet, unassuming furniture, whether traditional or con- 
temporary in spirit. 

Along with a marked interest in the simple things, 
the manufacturers are becoming more and more con- 
scious of the fact that Americans are individualists, that 
they dislike being forced into a mold. Which is one ex- 
planation for the new mushrooming of modern lines 





Baker Furniture Inc. show at Manor House in New York a mixing 
table which is an ingenious adaptation of an 18th century model. 
Its tambour roll top conceals liquor compartments, two removable 
trays, one leather-topped, one steel. 4634” wide, 2042” deep, 
43” high, in mahogany. With it, a small-scale Chippendale chair. 


IN REVIEW 


made up by traditional furniture houses. Interior de- 
signers are expected to mix periods, and period with 
“modern” in a way that enhances a client’s personality 
and makes her own interior one of distinction, elegance 
and charm, rather than a prefabricated package which 
some manufacturer thinks a 1950 interior should re- 
semble. 

The clients who have an interior designer who thinks 
in terms of natural distinction are the lucky ones this 
season. For the market is more than ever diversified. 
Individuality and elegance down to the last detail, all 
expressed in the simplest way possible—that is the story 
as the manufacturers state it. Those who persist in mean- 
ingless details which have always plagued the reproduc- 
tion field—and, to a lesser degree, the modernists—will 
find themselves outclassed by models which exhibit a 
knowledge of ornament which is based on solid research. 
There is less and less of borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul—a little early Georgian here, a little late Regency 
there, spotted for no good reason on a piece which never 
demanded either. And there is less and less disposition to 


‘ 
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strive for attention-getting tricks, exotic woods and ap- 
plied oxnament. 

Though designs in the furniture rest on more perman- 
ent foundations than those in the fashion world, there 
are certain definite preferences as to style which are too 
insistent to be overlooked. One of them is the manu- 
facturers’ interest in what they call a classic feel. This has 
taken the form, this fall, of a marked revival of Bieder- 
meier models, on the one hand, and a shift of emphasis 
in some cases from France to Italy, in a study of Italian 
Directoire or Empire originals. Baker Furniture Inc., 
for instance, emphasizes this classic trend by calling their 
new line “Palladian”, a name which certainly influenced 
the whole design world for several hundred years. The 
demand for French Provincial continues to be strong, 
but the newer models are more restrained versions of a 
charming and informal rococo spirit. English 18th cen- 
tury styles, similarly, are found in larger quantities in 
the quiet designs of Sheraton and Hepplewhite, rather 
than in those of the more ebulient Mr. Chippendale. 


All the furniture houses are featuring pieces which 
occupy less space, either actually or visually. And there 
are many more “all-purpose” tables and chests which 
perform prodigies of expansion and contraction. The 
Charak Furniture Co., as an example, is bringing out 
some forty new pieces created for the small, dining-room- 
less home. At this late date, it is redundant to point out 
that manufacturers are very conscious of the “ranch 
house” boom. But why they haven’t done more for the 
large segment of the population who still like what they 
term “Early American”—in fine examples, that is—is a 
mystery. 

Something has happened to the strictly “modern” 
groups, also. Most of them are traditional in so far as 
comfort and good lines are concerned, and most of them 
pay as much attention to fine detailing and fine woods as 
do older traditionalists. Much of the reason for this, of 
course, comes about simply because many hitherto tradi- 
tional houses, like John Scalia, and Wycombe-Meyer, 
have branched out into modern. The traditionalists have 
been waiting to see what consumer acceptance would be 
to experimental modern pieces: now they have entered 
the field, stressing all the time their conservative aims. 
It is one of the anomalies of this fall’s furniture picture 
that the group which has received the most publicity 
and beating of drums—the Museum of Modern Art’s 
Low Cost Furniture Competition results—is numerically 
the tinest of any modern group, as well as the most un- 
typical. 

All in all, the new furniture offers better buys than ever 
before. If prices have gone up, you still have the satis- 
faction of getting a beautiful piece which—whether mod- 
ern or traditional—is truer to an ideal than for a long 
time. The variety is greater than ever before, and it 
follows that the challenge to the interior designer’s taste 
is that much more stimulating. 
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Wood & Hogan Inc. import from England a mahogany serpentine 
front board in a sturdy Hepplewhite model, with characteristic 
satinwood inlay in oval form and around a shaped apron. 26/2” 
x 72” x 36” high, its left hand cupboard conceals 3 sliding trays. 





This mahogany and tulipwood sofa table is Sheraton in the Re- 
gency manner, relying on fine graining to make its point. Im- 
ported from England, it stands 29” high, 21” deep, 362” long, 
and expands to 562”. At Frederick Tibbenham Inc. 


The Harry Meyers Co. combines their No. 3859 table with their 
No. 57 sofa. The Sheraton table, with its bannistered shelf- 
basket, and charming beaded swags, has a diameter of 2212”, 
a height of 24”. The small loveseat has such knowing refine- 
ments as unusually low and artfully shaped arms, is 54” long. 


55 


Bourke Furniture Inc.’s book table has a 
fine, simple Regency base with lotus feet, 
a Sheraton top with inlaid, shaped panel- 
ling, book recesses and a drawer. 2434” 
in diameter, 2934” high. 





A rococo Chippendale double-dresser 
with serpentine front, carried out with 
attention to such details as carving on feet 
and apron, sinuous moldings on the center 
door. 72” long, 22” deep, 36” high. 
Fuldner Furniture, Inc. 











H. Sachs G Sons’ ‘‘Cariton’’ commode has a top 
satinwood banded, a tooled leather writing tab, and 
a top drawer with sliding silver trays. The fine 
shell oval inlay is typically Hepplewhite. 61” long, 
184” deep, 37” high. Available at M. Fireman. 








Natale & Sons show a new extension table 
with massive Regency columns, serpentine 
form, leather top, and brass gallery which 
extends from its closed size (34” high, 
40” long, 22” deep) to an amazing 110”. 








The Orsenigo Co’s Ramsey commode is a 
charmingly simple serpentine chest with 
Chippendale feet, such niceties as the 
fluting under the lid in light and dark 
contrasting woods. Width 31”, depth 19”. 








Another version of a Regency book cabinet, this one 
has grilled side book compartments, center doors 
which conceal shelves. Their No. F-642, it is 15” 
x 45” x 33” high, and is shown by F. J. Newcomb. 





























Angelo Romano Ltd. show an unusually 
large Regency dumb-waiter, with brass 
galleries, winged and voluted feet, typical 
of the final stages of this short period. 


This handsome nest of tables in the Sheraton- 
Regency style, with its bamboo-turned legs, corm- 
bines rosewood, satinwood, and mahcgany, is part 
of a large group of occasional tables at Singer 
Cabinet Shops, Inc. 


Clarence Veit shows an oval coffee table 
which is a true model of an English breakfast 
table. In mahogany with cross-handed edge, 
44” long, 30” wide, 17 2” high. 








Regency in the Chinese manner, 
this chest on chest contains eight 
drawers. Extra details are the finely 
curved transition between upper 
and lower parts, handsome brasses, 
crisp carving. Vanleigh Furniture. 





Regency at its most delightful, this cabinet with its 
authentic ornament, comes in mahogany with a 
rosewood top. 502” high, 44” wide, 18/2” deep. 
The Kittinger Co. 
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A Regency side cabinet, called ‘‘Wellington” at the 
Albano Co., Inc. Fluted pilasters, and a tiny brass 
gallery, rosettes, complete the design. 70” x 15” x 


63 V2” high. 





Truly breathtaking in its combination of magnificent woods and 
fidelity of detail, this breakfront is made entirely by hand, down 
to the blown glass in its doors, its crafted hardware, by Hille of 
London. From John Stuart Inc. 


John Tavis Inc. does a breakfront which com- 
bines late Georgian motifs on a severely simple 
case. The griffins, swags and classic figure in 
the cresting point to Adam. 


One of the more restrained breakfronts around 
town is Greenman-Sherrill Furniture Corp.’s 
“‘Regent’’. Seen here, it is 80” wide, 90” high, 
202” deep. Also available in four widths. 


Grosfeld House Inc. do a painted tortoise three- 
sided cabinet with mirrored back, a clever com- 
bination of Chinoiserie in both Regency and 
Chippendale manner. 84” high, 62” wide. 
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Jacques Bodart Inc. reproduces this smart Regency 
table in the top tradition of Thomas Hope, with the 
perfection of detail for which this house is noted. 
162” x 202” x 20” high, it comes in mahogany, 
with exquisite ormolu trim. 








The John Widdicomb Co. shows at John Stuart a 
simple poudreuse in walnut. With a shaped front 
and sides, its top lifts to reveal a well with four 
shaped inner compartments. The Chippendale bat 
wing brasses are an unexpected note. 


The A. L. Diament “‘L’Aiglon’’ bed’s simple Di- 
rectoire design permits complete flexibility. Seen 
here in walnut, it may be painted to order, or its 
panelled headboard may carry fabric. 








Tailored yet luxurious, the new Haywood curved Leopold Colombo & Bro., Inc. exhibit a Louis XV 
sofa at the Nahon Company has a tufted seat, back, chaise longue, restrained in line and carving detail. 
and arms which have a comfortable roll. 7’6” long. Their No. 1235, it is 60” long, 26” wide, 32” high. 
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A new walnut desk at Richard Wheelwright Inc. 
has double-depth file drawers. Rear middle panel 
2pens to reveal phonograph-radio combination. With 
hand-colored leather top, Provincial at its best. 





A six drawer bombé chest-on-chest called ‘‘Barone’”’ 
is shown by Meldan Furniture, subtly sinuous, and 
executed with insistence on the best in wood and 
brasses, it stands 53” high, 36” wide and 22” deep. 
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A commode of complete flexibility, seen here in 
walnut, comes with marble or wood top, and drawer 
fronts scrolled or plain. The extreme flair of the 
knees gives a dash out of the ordinary. 42”, from 
the Bethlehem Furniture Manufacturing Corp. 


Ruder Brothers show a ‘double commode called 
*‘Machet,”’ with vigorous shell detail on apron and 
knees. In any wood finish, any enamel finish, or any 
decoration required. In several sizes (one 70” long, 
22” deep, 35/2” high). 








Brunovan Inc.'s pieces are all in the simple style 
seen here in their new ‘‘Voisin’’ plant table in 
antiqued, distressed Breton fruitwood, is avail- 
able in any finish. 50” long, 30” high, 14” ‘deep. 
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The N. Y. Chair and Furniture Co. does 


a simple little Directoire armchair, which 
would combine well with Regency. Nice 
detailing, simple charm. Their No. 49-71. 





Meyer-Gunther-Martini Inc. present their ‘‘Sonora’’, the type 
of a sofa which is endlessly useful, since it blends with any decor. 
Seen here it is 90” long, 36” deep, 31” high, of down and horse- 
hair construction. May be had in other sizes, or as a sectional. 








The J. G. Furniture Co. shows a new maple 
chair, crisp and live in its boldly thrusting 
Ines. Foam seat. 23 42” wide. 
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One of the new Trend Modern line at Wycombe Meyer Inc.’s 
special new showroom, this massive sofa is executed in foam 
rubber for trimness. From sixty to seventy-five pieces are in this 
line which makes a point of being conservative. 


Empire in the Jacob Brothers tradition, 
this open arm is one of the newer Neo- 
Classic pieces around town. Seen, with Jit 
is a richly figured octagonal table, strik- 
ingly inlaid. Maslow Freen. 



















Pascoe, Inc. show a new lounge bed with convertible back, 
luxurious with foam rubber mattress and cushions. With zip- 


pered removable covers, it is their 9048 E 2. 





“Footstool Chair’’ introduced by Modern Designs, 
Inc. in solid birch. Both seat and back are suspended 
and upholstered in latex hair and cotton airfoam. 


Modern Manor show a new all foam rubber easy 
chair, restrained in design, luxurious in scale. Height 
36”; width 35”; overall depth 37”. 









Decorative Modern Inc. present a modern wing 
chair in foam rubber, one of their new line to be 
ready this fall—fifty pieces in all—designed by 
Jens Thuesen and Norman Fox McGregor. 43” high. 


> 


The Mansfield Furniture Corporation exhibit their 
No. T-124, a chair with a generous shaped otto- 
man, in horsehair covered in foam rubber Iuxury. 
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S. H. Vakassian & Sons present a revolving desk or 
vanity chair, all in foam rubber, with legs finished 
to order. No. 544, it stands 292” high, 25” wide 
and 25” deep. Good for television, too. 





Part of a large new modern line at John Scalia, Inc. 
designed by John Ossian, this No. M-1028 open- 
arm easy chair comes in walnut, with foam rubber 
upholstery. 31 2” deep, 3012” high. 





Musical chairs from Finland at Finland House pro- 
vide a small but ample seat, stack when not in use. 
In a variety of finishes, shown here in clear- 
lacquer birch. 
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32” square, this table telescopes from a depth of 17” to a 
height of 29”, can be stopped at any height in between. Cork- 
topped, it is equipped with four pull-out slides, and drawer to 
hold card incidentals. Dunbar Furniture Manufacturing Co. 



















Bernhard and Hayes, Inc. present this streamlined bench with 
subtly shaped stretcher. 48” x 20”x 17”, it has a removable 
rubber cushion to double as a coffee table. In walnut or oak. 


Ben Pittman designs a two-tier coffee table of the generous type 
which permits activity without disarrangement of magazines or 
accessories. In dramatic zebra graining, it comes also in birch, 
mahogany, rosewood. In New York at Lehigh Furniture. 














This little table, small as it is, epitomizes the new 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings designs for the Widdi- 
comb Furniture Co. With overtones of the simplest 
of all furniture—Greek, Chinese or Shaker—it is 
unpretentious, sophisticated, completely useable. 





Knapp & Tubbs and John Stuart. 


The Cassard Romano Co., Inc. combine beauty of 
hand carving, with the clean lines of modern in 
this cabinet, part of an entirely new line designed 
by Eleanor and Ronald Allwork for bed room, 
living-room, and dining room. With four full-width 
drawers behind doors. 








Advance Design, Inc. presents this two-tier table, 
part of a new collection of some two dozen for- 
mica-top tables, alcohol and cigarette-proof, stain 
and scratch-resistant. In five mahoganies, plus 
pickled oak and walnut, some with black lacquer 
for contrast. 





Risom Designs, Inc. snow a commode, No. S-240, 
which is the epitome of elegant simplicity. 42” 
long, 21” wide, 32” high, its sliding doors conceal 
two adjustable shelves. Enterprising designers use 
it in offices to conceal filing cabinets. % 
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The sedate simplicity of this end table points up 
the exquisite precision of its knife-edge details and 
hand engraved silver conchos. Lamp is finished to 
reveal wood grain and texture. Both in natural 
fruitwood. Deering Davis Designs at Harry Myers. 


Knoll Associates do a nest of tables, gay in red 
and white enamel tops on naturai birch bases. The 


/ 


largest table of the nest measures 22” x 1634”, 


Sliding doors with carved detailing, end slides extending 18”, 
and a five-drawer engineered interior make this cabinet a multi- 
purpose piece. One drawer felt-lined for silver, three trays, three 
removable drawers. Designed by Harold M. Schwartz, A.1.D., 
for The Romweber Co. 


This modern chest on stand, in the Chinese tradition, is part of 
the new See-Mar Modern group now on the new modern floor at 
A. H. Stieh! Furniture Co. Squares of brilliant figuring cleverly 
combine to give brilliance and movement to a large area. 


ati 


Pe oh 
A Joseph Salerno design at Corvilla Furniture, Inc., this brass- 
trimmed cabinet would be equa!ly at home in a dining room or 
living room or office. In walnut or prima vera, as is all this new 
line, its sliding doors conceal adjustable shelves. Two sizes, one 
16” deep, the other 20”, both 56” long by 30” high. 











A WORLD OF SILK 


The International Silk Association, planning a nation- 
wide promotion program in conjunction with the meet- 
ing in New York, October 16-20, of the Second Inter- 
national Silk Congress, has focused attention on a mate- 
rial almost as old as history. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art will show—from October 20 through December 
3—a retrospective exhibition illustrating the develop- 
ment of the fabulous art of the silk weaver from its 
origins in China to the early 20th century, in which 
some four hundred of the finest examples from one of the 
foremost collections of silk in any museum will be as- 
sembled for the first time. In the trade, the foremost 
houses have been actively interested for a year in the 
program of the International Silk Association, and such 
names as Brunschwig @ Fils, Greeff Fabrics, Inc., Jofa, 
Inc., J. H. Thorp @ Co., Scalamandré Silks, Inc., F. 
Schumacher @ Co., and Updecor Fabrics, Inc. have 
been instrumental in furthering the program. The com- 
mittee on home furnishings and decoration has Franco 
Scalamandré as chairman, and its members are Dorothy 
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Liebes, textile consultant; Mrs. Beatrice Price, of Greeff 
Fabrics; Albert Kornfeld, editor of House & Garden; 
Mrs. Archibald Brown of McMillen, Inc. 1NTERIOR DE- 
SIGN AND DECORATION herewith presents a survey of the 
long and fascinating history of silk with illustrations ‘se- 
lected from the great museum storehouses of the country. 


S HROUDED in the mists of legend, that mysterious and 
strangely wonderful material, silk, came out of the 
East to start a new industry which has covered the earth 
in a complex of trade routes, ignored or surmounted in- 
credible language barriers, and survived the ravages of 
a thousand assorted wars, revolutions and political up- 
heavals. It was silk alone that paved the way from China 
to Europe along the oldest caravan trade route in the 
world and silk has measured the rise and fall of nations 
for two thousand years. Now, in a world of intense 
mechanization and synthetics, silk stages another revival, 
the latest in a venerable calendar. 





‘ 
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In a characteristically delightful myth, the Chinese 
have ascribed the invention of silk to the fourteen year 
old Empress Hsi-ling-shih, in the twenty-seventh century 
B.C., a foresighted act which earned her—quite properly 
—admittance to the company of the gods. The first 
authentic account of silk, however, occurs in the famous 
“Chronicles of Chou-King”, ascribed to a date about 
2200 B.C. The Chronicles report the birthplace of silk 
culture as the banks of the Yellow River, in Shantung. 
From the first the production and the use of silk were 
imperial privileges, reserved to the Emperor’s family 
and extended from time to time to the nobility. This 
was to be a familiar pattern of silk distribution all over the 
world where the beauty of the material—and the sheer 
staggering cost of it—made silk enormously coveted and 
jealously guarded. By the 6th century B.C., with the 
breakdown of imperial centralized government, silk was 
reportedly popular as dress material among almost all 
classes of Chinese society. And by the time of the Han 
dynasty—206 B.C. to 221 A.D.—a movement was on to 
carry the enterprise beyond the borders of China. Silk 
had been introduced into Korea, and via Korea to Japan, 
about the 3rd or 4th century A.D. But the western mar- 
ket was unexplored. The marked revival of trade under 
the Han dynasty revolved a great deal about silk as a 
commodity, and in 120 B.C. a famous expedition was 
sent overland to open up communication with the little 
known empire of Persia. Chinese and Parthians were 
quick to see the advantage of an exchange of silk for 
western goods, and permanent trade relations were set 
up in Turkestan by way of Khotan. Eighteen years later, 
in 138 B.C., another Chinese caravan crossed Central 
Asia to Bactria in Afghanistan, a town populated and 
ruled by a Greek oligarchy, and a great trading station 
as well for Persian merchants. Persia was the vital link 
in the chain between the Graeco-Roman world, and 
India and the Far East. The Chinese, therefore, now 
had two channels of approach to the Western world. 
Through Persia, silk ultimately reached Greece, Meso- 
potamia, Sidon on the Mediterranean, Egypt, via Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, via the Red Sea ports, and, from 
the latter port, Europe. In 102 B.C. the Chinese organ- 





A silk caravan with its attendant band of armed merchants re- 
turning home from the East. From the ‘“‘Atlas Catalan’, 1375. 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
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Gathering the mulberry leaves. The Chinese estimated that 
every ounce of grubs required 2,660 pounds of leaves. 


Eggs being prepared for hatching. Some were carried next to 
the breast, others covered in cotton or blankets. 


Unwinding the cocoons. All illustrations after J. Stradanus, 
“‘Vermis Sericus’’, 1580, a famous silk treatise. 





Bettman Archive 








1. Plain compound twill. Coptic, 6th century. Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 2. Plain compound twill. Byzantium, in Sassanian 
style, 11th century. Cooper Union Museum. 3. Complete runner. 
Hispano-Moresque, 14th century. Detroit Institute of Arts. 
4. Brocade. Tawny yellow ground brocaded with gold. Italian, 





Transport cart of 1340. Miniature from a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. Silk in its final stages to the consumer. 


ized the Southern route; in 77 B.C. the Northern route 
was ready. The first was longer, subject to violent ex- 
tremes of weather, but passed through friendly territory. 
The second, was shorter, more favored as to climatic 
conditions, but was subject to sudden and devastating 
raids from the mountain Huns. You paid your money 
and you took your choice. About 73 B.C., a route which 
ran even more to the north was opened up, a road later 
to be made famous to westerners through the eyes of 
Marco Polo who travelled it in 1273. 


Though the Chinese guarded the secret of sericulture 
for centuries, they were by no means aloof from methods 
of textile weaving, dyeing, and design as practiced by 
other countries. Thus, the ancient Persians and their 
neighbors around the Mediterranean contributed some- 
thing of their own to Chinese silk—sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly. Actual Western fabrics were fre- 
quently brought to China for study, and Greek and 
Persian motifs “lifted” or adapted. And the Western 
world was considered to have a superior knowledge of 


both weaving and dyeing. Thus, by fortunate circum- 


(Lucca) 2nd half of 14th century. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
5. Double cloth with pattern in twill—birds, animals, quatrefoil 
cartouches, and floral motifs. Chinese, 13th-15th century. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 6. Double twill, silk and metal. 
Italy, Venice. Ist half of the 15th century. Cooper Museum of 


stance, the peoples who knew best how to manipulate 
the lustrous product of the cocoon were those who trans- 
ported this fabulous product to the ultimate consumer. 

Such Chinese designs as were introduced in pure form 
to the West in the Han period were largely “Chinese” 
as we think of them today; fantastic birds, such as the 
phoenix; an asymmetrical grouping of material; mytho- 
logical animals, particularly dragons; wavy clouds; good 
luck symbols; peonies, chrysanthemums, and other blos- 
soms; and a variety of meander borders. 

As far as Europe was concerned, at this early date, 
silk was known generally, if at all, as a finished. article 
by the early Greeks and Republican Romans. Julius 
Caesar is usually credited with having first displayed 
lengths of silk at one of the great spectacles put on to 
dazzle and distract the mob. The moralists of Imperial 
Rome inveighed against the use of sheer silks in dress, 
the famous Bombycinae stuffs, and the Emperors, nat- 
urally, insisted on reserving silk for the exclusive use of 
their families. Yet the use of silk, as the Empire pro- 
gressed, would not be confined, to the point that econ- 
omists took up the cry of prohibition, in order to re- 
store a favorable trade balance with India, Syria and 
Persia, and especially with the latter country, who, under 
Parthian rule, had gained control of most of the com- 
merce between East and West. 


By the end of the first century A.D. the centers of the 
silk industry were established at Alexandria, Antioch, 
Damascus and Jerusalem, while dyeing was carried on 
at the ancient trade cities of Sidon and Tyre. Thus, 
these cities divided up the processing and weaving of 
all the silk reaching Europe. An earlier attempt by 
China to circumvent the Persian middle men and reach 
Rome directly by sea collapsed after the Persians had 
judiciously planted some tales of extraordinary dangers 
to be encountered by users of this route. 
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Art. 7. Plain compound satin. Italy, Venice. First half of the 15th 
century. Showing the effect of the realistic studies made by 
Gentile Bellini and Carpaccio. Cleveland Museum of Art. 8. 
Red velvet brocaded with gold. Italian, late 15th century. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Bettman Archive 


Virgin and Child by Hans Memling. Flemish, c. 1479. The de- 
signs in the hanging and on the angel's robe illustrate the close 
trade relationship between Italy and Flanders. The ubiquitous 
pomegranate pattern is seen again. Art History Museum, Vienna. 
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Stole worn by a Venetian dignitary. Velvet, 
Venetian, 16th century. Compare with the 
background hanging in the portrait opposite. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Brocaded velvet. Florentine, mid-|16th cen- 
tury. The pattern shows Hispano-Moresque 
motifs, pomegranates, acanthus. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 





we Constantine 
removed the 
capital of the Empire 
to Byzantium in 330 
A.D., the picture 
changed. The Euro- 
pean silk industry be- 
came centered there, 
at the crossroads of the 
East and West, and so 
remained for a thou- 





A Venetian merchant ship of the 
16th century. Bas-relief Basilica : 
del Santo, Padua. Detail from tomb. sand years. As in an- 

cient China, the silk 


weavers worked only for the Emperor and his family, 
and the royal factories produced silks in fantastic amounts 
for a court of unbridled extravagance and riotous oriental 
splendor. The most important trading center in the 
whole Mediterranean, Byzantium was linked by old 
Roman roads with the Adriatic, the Danube Basin, and 
all of Central Europe. She stood ready to offer barbarian 
Eastern Europe, as well as the civilized countries of the 
Mediterranean, the most precious luxury commodities— 
among them her own glittering figured and dyed silks. 

The monopoly exercised by Byzantium, and her favor- 
able geographic situation, was of immediate consequence 
to such former centers as Egypt and Syria, especially as 
the latter had difficulty in competing with Persia. A final 
blow was struck when the Sassanid dynasty of Persia 
managed to win out over the Roman Emperor at By- 
zantium, in the course of which, the best silk workers 
of Syria were transported to Susa, there to consolidate 
their skill with the best weavers of the East. Thus, a twist 
of the fortunes of war, and a combination of artistry 
and efficiency, the Sassanid-Persian product became for 
a major portion of time the basis for the entire silk cul- 
ture of both Europe and Asia. Byzantium was suddenly 
and unmistakably out of the running for some two 


Cassone panel: Story of Esther. Unknown Florentine. 15th cen- 
tury. The riot of color in velvets and brocades covers not only the 
walls, and the diners, but the horses outside the door. The use 
of silk was unconfined, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Panel 

ofac 
Venice 
close. 








Panel of brocade, originally part Gold brocade, originally part of a 





hundred years, until her preeminent position was re- 
stored, almost by chance. 

The Sassanid dynasty (226-651 A.D.) undertook the 
resurrection of the ancient Persian civilization, all but 
buried under the ruins of the Hellenistic culture left be- 
hind by the Eastern ambitions of Alexander the Great. 
In this new-old style, ornament was tied up with religion. 
Two favored motifs were a victorious king as a hunter, 
and a flaming altar, part of the cult of fire. Other than 
that, animal figures and plant life became equally sym- 
bolic, if realistically rendered: peacocks, dragons, and 
the Tree of Life. 

In an effort to break the Persian silk monopoly which 
threatened more and more to lead to the eventual ex- 
tinction of what little silk industry Byzantium had left, 
Justinian induced two missionary monks to set out for 
the East in an effort to return with the silk worms vital 
to the establishment of sericulture in the Empire. About 
552 A.D. they returned with the eggs concealed in bam- 
boo canes, and the basis for the industry was laid. Silk 
workers from Asia Minor were invited to locate in By- 
zantium and an elaborate system of guild factories grew 
up under rigid State supervision. For nearly six hundred 
years the products of the imperial factories were con- 
sidered as unsurpassed in Europe. Religious and pagan 
subjects were combined, with elements of Greek, Roman 
and Sassanian ornament, and for centuries these silks 
of superb richness and brilliance furnished the royal and 
ecclesiastical robes and hangings of palaces and great 
cathedrals all over Europe. 

This status quo was rudely shattered in the seventh 
century by a new world force in the shape of the Prophet 
Mohammed who managed to unite the wandering tribes 
of Arabia into a fanatic and explosive religious, political 
and cultural entity which spread at an incredible rate of 
speed over the Near East, Persia, India, North Africa 
and Spain—a total of an area even greater than the 


of a cope, Turkish, 16th century. garment, Persian, period of Shah 
Venice and Turkey had long been Abbas, c. 1600. Metropolitan Mu- 
close. Metropolitan Museum of Art. seum of Art. 
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Francis |, King of France, by Jean Clouet. Musee du Louvre. 
The luxury of Francis’ court, and his excursions into Italian 
warfare led to an ever increasing fondness in France for Italian 
taste, in every department of decoration from architecture to 
fabrics. Francis, while freeing silk weavers in Lyons from cer- 
tain taxes, still bought heavily from Italy, as witness the velvet 
hanging behind him and his elaborately puffed costume. 





Ciselé voided satin velvet. Genoa, Silk velvet, Italy. 17th century. 
17th century. An example of the was not till the end of the 16th 
new naturalism in design. Courtesy century that Florence yielded to 


of the Cooper Union Museum. 
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Lyons, Cooper Union Museum 




















































Top: Fancy satin. Spain, 17th century. Cooper 
Union Museum. Silk weaving in Spain began to 
decline after a long struggle against taxation and 
ruinous competition from abroad. Above: an illus- 
tration from Giacomo Franco's ‘‘Habiti dell donne 
venetiane’’. 1614. The design in the silk hanging 
behind the lady, and in her dress betrays the last 
flowering of the Renaissance. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Print Room, 





Plain compound satin, brocaded silk Chinese brocaded hanging. Ist 


and metal. France, early 18th cen- quarter of the 18th century. Yel- 
tury. The plant motifs are luxuri- low lotus and chrysanthemums on 
ant, typical of the late baroque. blue ground. William Rockhill Nel- 
Cooper Union Museum. son Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


Roman Empire itself. Far from being the connoisseurs 
of textiles—which Mohammed was—these early Moslems 
were bent on ruthless warfare, and at first had little 
understanding or sympathy for the silk arts. They found 
a really flourishing industry only in Persia. Syria and 
Byzantium were moribund and provided little competi- 
tion. Gradually, as their position grew more stable, the 
Arabs took time out to study the textile arts and eventu- 
ally built up a whole new body of forms on the Sassanid- 
Byzantine tradition. Their religion prohibited portraying 
living things, but their insistence on abstract patterns 
stemmed more from their natural preference than from 
any rigid adherence to dogma. With a genius for ex- 
tracting the most from their far-flung dependencies, the 
Moslems were quick to develop a facility with silk which 
was originally quite foreign to their culture. Bagdad— 
of “Arabian nights” fame, whose legendary extravagance 
happened to be true—and Mosul, and, at a later date, 
Damascus became the new world centers for silk weaving. 
Islam was the catalytic agent which fused the silk in- 
dustry from Turkestan in the east to Spain in the ex- 
treme west. 

About the same time as the Moslem appearance in 
Europe, the Germanic tribes achieved a measure of unity 
and stability under the Frankish rule of Charlemagne 
who established the Holy Roman Empire in Western 
Europe in 800 A. D. This strange wedding of Germanic 
and Eastern art was based originally on Syrian designs 
of birds and animals in circles, later on Byzantine motifs. 
The world was divided, politically, at least between two 
men: Charlemagne, who ruled from the Atlantic to the 
Near East, and Haroun Al Raschid, Caliph of the East, 
two totally disimilar personalities united ip friendship 
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Plain compound satin, France, 3rd —— Plain compound cioth, brocaded silk 


Yel- quarter of the 1 8th century. One of and metal. France, 18th century. 
1s on the numberless charming variations Restless movement combined with 
Nel- of chinoiseries. Cooper Union Mu- delicacy of scale. Cooper Union 
y. seum for the Arts of Decoration. Museum for the Arts of Decoration. 


only by a common interest in cultural pursuits, and the 
necessities of statecraft. Byzantium, on the one hand, 
and the energetic Arabs, on the other hand, were two 
disturbing factors in world politics, each of which threat- 
ened to cause trouble. Byzantium, after a period of 
eclipse, emerged in the 10th century with a revivified 
silk industry which recaptured much of the enthusiastic 
market she had originally enjoyed. And the Moors, in 
Spain, were operating an industry supplied with raw 
material mostly from the East that has been estimated 
as occupying six thousand looms in one city alone— 
Seville—and the energies of three thousand Spanish vil- 
lages devoted to sericulture. 





Caught in the turmoil of those peculiarly complex 
Christian Holy wars—the Crusades—which continued 
intermittently for two hundred years, Byzantium, now 
Constantinople, was occupied in the 11th century by 
Crusaders, its silk industry stripped of many of its workers, 
and—by the fortunes of war—the little island of Sicily 
found herself the new center of the European silk econ- 
omy. As early as the 9th century the Saracens had intro- 
duced sericulture to that island, had imported workers 
from Byzantium, Persia, and even Northern India, and 
ultimately had made Palermo one of their most brilliant 
cities in the long chain of capitals of the Moslem world. 
Their cloth of gold was soon to be well known through- 
out Europe, its patterns based on Byzantine motifs, or 
displaying the more personal imprint of a new conquer- 
ing culture—verses from the Koran. 

In a side campaign which was characteristic of many 
in the Crusader movement, a Count of Normandy sud- 
denly found himself fighting the infidel deep in European 
territory. His son, Roger II, familiar with silk from his 
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Plain compound cloth, brocaded Plain compound cloth, silk. France, 
silk. France, mid-18th century. end of 18th century. The classic 
Verticality is stressed, along with revival had penetrated the silk 
restraint. Courtesy, Cooper Union world of Lyons under Louis XVI. 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration. Courtesy, Cooper Union Museum. 





One of the many engravers of costume and manners 
in the 18th century in France was one de Launay, 
who did the print seen here, “‘Qu’en dit l'abbé?” 
At a typical toilette of the period, in a magnificently 
classic Louis XVI interior, the mistress of the house 
is asking the textile advice of the abbé who ex- 
amines a length of silk very like one shown above. 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum Print Room. 
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Double satin. France, end of the 1 8th cen- 
tury. The Directoire period carried over 
some of the fineness of detail of Louis 
XVI, presaged the rigid classicism of the 
Empire. Metropolitan Museum. 





Double satin. France, early 19th century. 


This design, typical of the parvenu in- 
sistence on lushness and display among 
the silk patrons of the First Empire, is 
also interesting as a signpost to Louis 
Phillipe. Cooper Union Museum. 
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Panel of figured silk. French (Lyons) about 
1770. Designed by Philippe de Lasalle, famous 
“‘painter of the loom.’’ Metropolitan Museum. 


travels in the Near East, made it his immediate business, 
after the conquest of Sicily, to reconstruct the famous 
Saracen silk weaving industry, and to establish sericulture 
on as firm a basis as possible. To that end, he “imported” 
prisoners of war from Greece and Constantinople to 
augment the Moslem weavers and breeders already resi- 
dent in Palermo, and other cities. 

Greek textile workers, in a surprising display of inter- 
national cooperation for such a nationalistic period in the 
world’s history, worked in the same factories as the 
“infidels”. For Roger II, like so many of his confréres in 
the religious wars, combined excellent business acumen 
with his belief in the superiority of his faith, and we are 
told that almost at once Sicily became famous all over 
European courts for her “silken robes adorned with 
various colored figures interwoven with gold and em- 
broidered with pearls.” 

Since an extraordinarily large proportion of the nobil- 
ity and the moneyed men of Europe had been able to see 
for themselves the storied luxuries of the East, the po- 
tential market for silks now reached a new all-time high. 
In almost every palace and castle, and in every cathedral 
and church in Europe silk was a badge of distinction, or 
wealth, or both, to the point that it was almost a necessity 
for any ambitious member of the nobility, secular or 
ecclesiastical, not only to wear silken products, but to 
cover his walls with them, to drape his beds with them, 
to caparison his horses in them, and to soften his cam- 
paign tent with these materials which still partook of 
mystery and magic. 

These new and immediate contacts with the real East 
left an indelible imprint on European consciousness. The 
Gothic style—the first distinctive art style of Western 
Europe—owed much to the East and Islam. The Gothic 
arch stems from the Persian, and the medieval designer’s 
preoccupation with plant and animal forms reproduced 
in a naturalistic way owes much to the same country. 
From the Sassanid Persians and the Copts in Egypt, the 
motif of human and animal figures surrounded by circles 
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WHAT’S NEW IN CHICAGO 


Piranesi Print on silk gauze is the news at PRITCHARD 
& ROBERTS. By W. B. Quaintance & Co., Inc., the full 
beauty of Piranesi’s famous engravings are artfully repro- 
duced on silk gauze. Show is “Roman Ruins”... An 
unusually large shipment of French Empire accessories 
has just been received by RICHARD NORTON, INC. 


They are exciting and smart—perfect for contemporary 


interiors . . . ROBERT W. IRWIN features a most com- 
plete line of superbly crafted custom furniture for living 
room, dining room and bedroom . . . A highspot in the 


CHARLES B. GELLER galleries is the Charak line of 
Modern Furniture: Shown, is a functional chest which 
comes with a beautifully tooled leather front and can be 
used singly or in pairs .. . FLUES & ORR, INC. an- 
nounces the addition of a new wrought iron group by John 
B. Salterini Co., Inc. The sectional sofa and tables pictured 
may be seen in their modern showrooms at 325 North Wells 
Street . . . The new Johnson-Handley-Johnson group of 
modestly priced 18th Century dining room furniture is 
being featured at KNAPP & TUBBS, INC... . and 
SAMUEL DINKELSPIEL’S offerings in simulated 
antique lamps and accessories are always extremely in- 
teresting. 
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FINE FURNITURE + DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


RICHARD NORTON INC. 





TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-9359 
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RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC. @ WOOD & HOGAN, INC. @ CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
SAMUEL L. DINKELSPIEL @ ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS, INC. @ BRUNSCHWIG & FILS 


BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC. @ DAVEY'S @ JUD WILLIAMS, INC 


GHARLES B. GELLER 
Manufactucees Agent 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-3774 
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RE 7-7144 § 


BEACON HILL COLLECTION ® KAPLAN @ MUELLER @ PLYMOUTH WOOD PRODUCTS 
OAKMASTERS MODERN e@ FAIRFIELD INDUSTRIES @ HARVEY PROBBER e ROBERT LEWIS 


TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-0573 
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EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 





You are invited to 

view a distinguished 
collection of Antiques 

and fine Reproductions 

of the XVIII and early 

XIX centuries . . . Unusually 
designed decorative 

Clocks. 


EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 


EDWARD PASHAYAN 
ALBERT PASHAYAN 
GEORGE PASHAYAN 
320 East 65th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Trafalger 9-442] 
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LADY MENDL, continued from page 26 


Architects, and there was more work than a single pair 
of capable hands could cope with. Assistants were hired 
and the orders continued to roll in. Elsie de Wolfe, Inc. 
came into existence. 

“It was,” she said, “the Colony Club that started me 
in 1905. As the club 
was to be essentially an English house I sailed for Eng- 
land with my head in the air and a retainer of five thou- 
sand dollars in the bank. An enormous sum to me then 
. . . It was not an easy task to keep a committee of 
twelve women at bay. They all had different ideas and 
different tastes—tastes, I must say, which in some in- 
stances were none too good. Some of them picked at 
me from all angles. One did not like the idea of a trel- 
lised room in a house. Another was not in sympathy 
with the color scheme. Still another was wild-eyed 
at the thought of chintz in a drawing-room.” 


on my way. I got the order... 


She was requested to design interiors for some of the 
great houses in America, including that of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, in San Francisco, the Ogden Armour 
house at Lake Forest and the Weyerhauser house in 
Minneapolis. One of her early commissions was to 
buy antiques from the famed Wallace Collection for 
Henry C. Frick’s new house in Fifth Avenue. Circum- 
stances allowed only a few minutes in which to con- 
sumate the sale, but in that time she recommended 
that her client “buy this,” “don’t buy that,” until he 
had acquired ten million dollars worth of superb fur- 
niture. The commission on the fabulous purchases was 
ten per cent, amounting to a cool million dollars, and 
Elsie de Wolfe was, in half an hour, tantamount to a 
rich woman. 

For thirty years she put into her business the best of 
her knowledge and experience. As one views interior 
design today, it seems incredible that barely half a 
century ago it was without professional prestige, exist- 
ing as merely a service supplied by the better dealers 
in furnishings for the house. From the time Elsie de 
Wolfe began her career till she started others on sep- 
arate careers in the early twenties, she accumulated 
every kind of distinction in interior design. She was one 
of the few honorary members of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators. 

All interior designers with any originality have an 
individual, wholly personal idiom, a certain “style” 
easily recognizable in all their work. Hers was mirrors. 
“I couldn’t do anything without mirrors,” she would 
say; “they do everything.” Before that it was chintz. 
She was also first to popularize éreillage in interior de- 
sign. A special deep, soft green was associated with 
her, long before the craze for dark greens became the 
fashion. And she has been credited with popularizing 
such famous trends in décor as glorified bathrooms, 
leopard and zebra skins for upholstery, use of antiques 
in modern settings, and all-white rooms. As for this last 
fashion it may be said to have been inaugurated in Amer- 
ica when in early 1935 she returned from Paris and 
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ATTENTION DECORATORS 


CONTINENTAL ANTIQUES 


introduces 


an excellent new source, conveniently located 
at 20 East 53rd Street at Madison Avenue 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
PORCELAINS @ LAMPS @ SILVER 





PLaza 9-5368 


CONTINENTAL ANTIQUES, 20 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK, 22 















Antique Dutch Tile 


These are a few examples from our large 

collection of antique Dutch tile, which 

are generally in blue or mulberry. We 

also have a large selection of modern 

decorative tile, imported or painted 
especially for us. 


Odwin oo 


Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 
159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 
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100/51—Imported, 
hand made china 
eneenene, gold 
finish base. 15 inches 
high. List price— 
$200.00 pair. 
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Smart, unaffected design makes Skandia- 
Flax by Klearflax tremendously popular. 
A beautifully textured creation. Tightly 
woven of linen and cotton fibers to pro- 
duce a scuff-proof fabric noted for dura- 
bility and long wear. Moth-proof and 
reversible. 


Skandia-Flax lends distinction to either 
modern or traditional furnishings. For 
address of nearest dealer or decorator, 
write 


HARLAN 


/; CARPETS AND RUGS 


DEPT. B-3, DULUTH 7, MINN. 








LADY MENDL, continued from page 78 


ordered her offices and Fifth Avenue showrooms, occupy- 
ing an entire floor, transformed from green to all- 
white overnight. 

But perhaps the most characteristic detail of her 
work was the use of muted color, beige being her fav- 
orite—this in an era when mousey taupe, tan and 
other innocuous shades were popular. She popularized 
the small upholstered chair. “I’ve set many a big man 
down in these, and they all find they are perfectly com- 
fortable,” she once said. “Nobody has to sit in those 
monstrous chairs that have been so popular in Amer- 
ica.” 

She did a vast amount of business although she was 
the most expensive interior designer of her time; and 
to have a house by her meant that you were rich, very 
social, or both. She was never concerned with the idea 
that her work might be copied. “The fear of being 
copied,” she would say, “is a sure characteristic of a 
meager imagination.” 

Lady Mend! was a famous hostess to three gen- 
erations of international society. Her parties at the 
Versailles villa set a standard for glamor and origin- 
ality, and her salons were frequented by leaders in 
politics, society and finance. Her last big party was for 
Lucien Lelong, the Paris couturier, and it was notable 
for its guest list of the famous and a marble bathtub 
filled with calla lilies. 

She won much praise for her part in World War I, 
in which she worked as a Red Cross nurse in various 
military hospitals in combat areas around Compiégne, 
and was awarded both the Croix de Guerre and the 
cross of the Legion of Honor by the French Govern- 
ment. In the line of duty she met her future husband, 
a wounded officer, Sir Charles Mendl, baronet and 
Press Attaché at the British Embassy in Paris, whom 
she married in 1926. During World War II, Sir Charles 
and Lady Mend lived in Beverly Hills, Cal. In 1946 
Lady Mend returned to France after regaining her 
American citizenship and relinquishing her British 
title. There she devoted much time to conducting her 
Elsie de Wolfe Foundation, which fed and clothed the 
children at Versailles, victims of the last war. 
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a newly created fine, skillfully designed 
for natural and comfortable living... 
see it at our new showroom 








modern designs, inc. 








factory and showroom: 137 east 25th street new york 10, n.y., oregon 9-4724 


write for catalog 
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decorative 
drapery and 
upholstery 


Our Fall 
Collection of 
antique 
lamps and 
decorative 
accessories is 
complete for 
your early 
selection. 


A pair of 
Empire ormala 
candelabras 
circa 1810 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
19 East 53rd Street 620 Merchandise Mart 
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MODERN...with a purpose! 


We are particularly proud to present a group of modern living 
room pieces, newly created by two of the foremost modern designers. 
This collection is especially noteworthy since it is modern keyed to the 


needs of today. 


May we suggest you come in and see these new pieces soon? 
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DEPARTMENT STORE, continued from page 51 


counters and their merchandise rather than to the details 
of the room itself. The principal wall has been paneled 
in dark walnut parquet, the side walls painted deep 
green, the columns brown for contrast, and the carpet 
is grey. A dramatic note is contributed to this sober 
background by a frame suspended from the ceiling at 
one end, holding a rifle, eagle, cricket back and semaphor 
signal flags. The wall cases are oak with pale yellow 
painted interiors, strip-lighted within and fitted with 
sliding glass doors; for contrast, the center display and 
selling tables are oak wth green facing and natural light 
wood legs. 

The Underwear and Negligee Department is high- 
lighted by mirrors and by a dramatic mural painted by 
Artist Jim Patton, developed in light blue and white, set 
against pale pink walls. The wall cases here are interior- 
lighted and framed with antique mirror in wide strips. 
The carpet is grey, as are the draperies to the stock and 
fitting rooms. The selling tables and cabinets have pale 
green tops and natural grey oak legs, and are faced with 
grey and white paint. 

The Silverware Department carries out a style influ- 
enced by Colonial Williamsburg, which is reflected in its 
period architectural detail in a modern setting and the 
entrance to the shop which is framed with a bleached 
walnut molding incised with a classic motif. The lighting 
fixture here is a specially designed Early American’ 
chandelier with hurricane shades and prisms. The ceiling 
is painted blue to complement the grey carpet, and the 
silver cases and cabinets are a special grey-blue to en- 
hance the display of silver. Additional complete table 
settings are attractively displayed on fine mahogany 
tables, as a regular feature of the department. Specially 
designed silver cases and cabinets set on pedestals con- 
tain stock, so that the saleswomen do not have to move 
to show complete place settings. 

A bank of elevators opens directly upon the spacious 
Dress Salon occupying the greater part of the second 
floor and housing the smartest styles of the moment. 
Here a splendid interpretation of modern design has been 
combined with Louis XV and executed in a restrained 
manner which enhances but does not detract from the 
merchandise on display. The Millinery Department is to 
the right, Shoes to the left, and the shopper is exposed 
to accessories immediately by attractive cases. 

The see-through feeling throughout the store has been 
maintained in the Salon by the specially designed display 
platforms flanking the entrance, which are draped in 
crinkly taffeta held by antique brass rosettes. There is an 
effect of luxury and spaciousness, yet a desirable intimacy 
is retained. The ceiling is pale pink and the carpet is 
grey up to the line marking the shop proper, where it 
changes to cocoa brown. 

The stage at the rear of the Salon serves as a perma- 
nent display and for fashion shows, a door to the right 
leading to a series of fitting rooms. Here in the Salon the 
dernier cri in feminine couture is displayed and paraded 
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DEPARTMENT STORE, continued from page 82 

by mannequins to the satisfaction of the customer who 
appreciates a costume displayed “in the round” as well 
as a bit of grandeur in her shopping. The handsome 
antique doors flanking the stage are painted gold and 
grey, and are seventeenth-century Italian, decorated in 
the manner of Tiepolo; the valance and draperies of the 
stage are champagne taffeta, matching the draperies 
on the columns at the entrance. A trompe l’oeil painting 
by Jim Patton, at the rear of the stage, gives an effect of 
depth and additional spaciousness that is reiterated by 
triplicate mirrors set in French Provincial moldings 
against the pink walls. The chandelier, an immense one, 
is satin-gold metal with reflecting bowl to throw light 
against the ceiling. Massive antique brass sconces have 
been placed above over-scaled commodes holding glass 
vitrines used for small merchandise, such as jewelry, 
gloves and handkerchiefs. The comfortable sofas and 
Louis XV chairs have been arranged in conversational 
groups that confer an atmosphere of residential living 
and character to the room, the sofas upholstered in blue- 
green velvet, the chairs in colorful brocade. 

To the right of the Dress Salon is the Millinery Shop, 
with pink walls and grey carpet. The principal decorative 
item here is a seventeenth-century French door in white 
antique wood. The fitting tables with natural legs, white 
trim and Plasdecor tops, have been cleverly combined 
with display cases set into the walls, resulting in a desir- 
able merchandising feature. All the furniture in the room 
is of natural oak; the chairs, with brass twisted rope 
handles on the backs, are covered in grey fabric speckled 
with gold threads for a bit of dash. 

Beyond the Millinery Department is the Corsets and 
Bras Department. The walls here are pale grey, paler 
than the rug, and have wall display units framed with 
antique mirror and with lighted interiors painted pink. 
A decorative note is given the room by murals of fans, 
ribbons and flowers in shades of grey, by Artist Jim 
Patton. The ceiling is painted pale pink and cove-lighted 
with fluorescent lighting. The furniture is by J. G. 
Furniture Co., the chairs upholstered in cotton brocade 
of a pink, green and white floral pattern by Patterson 
Fabrics. The handsome display table, surmounted by a 
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DEPARTMENT STORE, continued from page 84 


glass case made by Garden City Plating Co. and resem- 
bling a Louis XV souvenir case, was made by Don 
Ruseau. 

The unique feature of the Bridal Shop, beyond a glass 
wall adjoining the Millinery Shop, is the interesting fact 
that no stock is displayed here. The interior conveys the 
appeal of an attractive reception room in any well- 
designed home: the walls and door frames are pale 
blue, and this color is repeated in the luxurious sculp- 
tured carpet and the sheer casement fabric over glass. 
A Louis XVI medallion has been set in a shaped panel 
above mirrored French doors leading to the fitting rooms 
and the stock department. The handsome upholstered 
furniture here, the chairs in blue satin and a tufted sofa 
upholstered in a blue-and-white striped metallic fabric, 
accentuate the general air of elegance. At the reception 
desk is a chair upholstered in blue velvet. This symphony 
of blues serves as a perfect foil for the bridal white when 
it is brought out for inspection by the customer. 

Adjoining the Dress Salon is the Better Selling Shop, 
reserved for merchandise in the higher price range, which 
has been treated as a private dressing room and wardrobe. 
Informal arrangements of furniture, including a desk and 
chair and objets d’art and lamps with figurine bases con- 
tribute to the general atmosphere of a private house. 
A large colorful print set in a mirrored frame has been 
hung above a banquette upholstered and tufted in pale 
green velvet. The supplementary Louis XV armchairs 
are upholstered in pale green textured silk. The wall 
facing the glass screen delineating the entrance is covered 
entirely with a large mural in the Watteau manner, 
painted by Artist Jim Patton, which serves as a focal 
point for the entire floor. The mural is flanked by a pair 
of seventeenth-century marbleized columns with gold 
capitals, and by large panels of antique mirror divided 
into smaller rectangles, to give the mural additional im- 
portance. 

Located in a section leading from the Dress Salon 
is the Sportswear Department, a shop of intimate in- 
formality and irresistable charm. The ceiling and walls 
have been paneled in rough-hewn wormy chestnut, 
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CHARLEY JOHNSTONE 


Of Los Angeles 


and San Francisco 
~ end — 


RED RODGERS 


Of Dallas 


... are serving our decorator 
friends in the far west and gulf 
coast areas. And doing a magnifi- 
cent job. 


Charles H. Johnstone and Red 
Rodgers know carpets from the 
ground up (a logical starting point 
for carpets). 


In their handsome showrooms you 
will find samples of the complete 
Manges carpet collection—one of 
America’s largest. 


You will get on-the-spot service 
just as you would in Manges New 
York headquarters. 


And you will get a royal reception. 
They are both swell fellows, easy 
to know, eager to help you. Note 
the addresses and plan an early visit 
to the Manges representative in 
your area: 


In the far west: 


CHARLES H. JOHNSTONE 


131 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


251 Post Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


In the gulf coast area: 


THE RODGERS COMPANY 


3017 Fairmount, Dallas 4, Texas 





SIMON MANGES & SON 


14 East 32nd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
Carpets Exclusively To The Decorator 
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painted white, and the display cases, built into the walls, 
are outlined with white moldings and have interiors 
painted yellow that give them the illusion of being hand- 
some French Provincial armoires. The lighting is de- 
rived from strip-lighting concealed in the tops of the 
display cases and from white plaster sconces fitted with 
yellow shades. A large circular pouf upholstered in yel- 
low quilted taffeta is located in the center of the room 
and is supplemented by armchairs upholstered in the 
same fabric. 

The third floor is devoted principally to the younger 
set, with Teens and Children’s Shoes and the Layette 
Department located here. The shoe salon is a large rec- 
tangular room, its keynote of décor being a colorful 
harlequin fabric in chartreuse, beige, white and brown, 
whose colors are repeated in a mural by Artist Jim 
Patton. The shoe benches of bleached oak were specially 
designed for the store, and are fitted with grey carpeting 
that is most atractive with the beige and green up- 
holstered chairs. The walls are beige, and benches are 
white with chartreuse tie-on cushions. 

The Layette Department is an example of what can 
result from careful attention to details and a refreshing 
color scheme. This important room with pale pink walls 
and grey carpet has a series of cases set into the wall 
that is most interestingly finished with white scalloped 
borders; the cases themselves are strip-lighted and have 
interiors painted pale green. Low wing chairs, uphol- 
stered and exuding comfort from every angle, are sta- 
tioned at the bleached oak counters. These chairs are 
covered with a solid pale green fabric on the inside and 
pink and green flowered chintz on the back; other 
chairs in the room are covered with multicolored stripes. 

A scientific lighting arrangement is one of the major 
considerations in designing a department store. In Sos- 
nik-Thalhimer’s the functions of the various departments 
have determined the kinds of light and the location of 
the sources, whether direct or indirect. Lighting through- 
out consists of concealed overhead directed lights and 
lens-type Holophane fixtures. At some points coves have 
been used for stronger ceiling light level. Where chande- 
liers have been installed they act as sparkling decorative 
features rather than primary light sources, serving to en- 
hance the merchandise and highlight the decorative 
detail. 

Another unusual feature in the design is the feeling of 
spaciousness which has been obtained. Nowhere is there 
a crowded or badly proportioned element; each has been 
combined into a unified whole to serve a separate func- 
tion in the smooth operation of each department. 
Through a judicious use of mirrors, lighting, and properly 
planned traffic lanes, a series of vistas has been created 
which leads the eye from room to room. The “store- 
within-a-store” idea pervades throughout, an idea which 
induces the customer to explore—a subtle method of 
creating the desire to shop from one room to another, 
one of the most valuable advances in store design in 
recent years. 
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had found its way to Byzantium, where designers merely 
substituted subject matter, such as scenes of animals in 
combat, charioteers, the double-headed eagle, symbol of 
the Empire, and purely Christian scenes, such as the 
Annunciation. These circles, as time went on, tended 
more and more to separate on the fabric width, and 
eventually they became independent rosettes, without 
circles. In other cases, circles became distorted into un- 
dulating bands containing motifs. The international 
Islamic style produced a state of affairs which was to be 
expected. Hispano-Moresque designs and those produced 
in Arabic Sicily are often impossible to distinguish, or 
those from certain products of Islamic Egypt. 

Silk finally came to the European mainland as the 
result of another political shift, when Frederick, the 
Hohenstauffen king, removed the Sicilian silk industry 
to Naples. which had been a dependency of Sicily since 
the time of Roger. But the conquest of Sicily in 1266 by 
the French, and the rumblings of revolt in all southern 
Italy provided the impetus for the Sicilian group to move 
permanently—or so they hoped—to Lucca, a town near 
Pisa, in the north. With them they took their heritage of 
Persian, Greek, Byzantine and Arabian designs, their 
looms, and their priceless knowledge of sericulture. Ever 
since this move, in the 13th century, Italy has been 
Europe’s treasure house of sericulture. Silk, at last, had 
“arrived” in Europe. 

By singular good fortune, as far as the European silk 
industry was concerned, her greatest rival—Persia— 
was effectively removed from world trade, at precisely 
this strategic moment, by the Mongol hordes of the 
terrible Genghis Khan, who decimated Persia’s great 
cities in 1285 as well as Chinese, Arab and Indian trading 
stations. A prostrate country managed to reconstruct 
Baghdad, only to have it captured by an even more 
ruthless barbarian in the shape of Tamerlane in 1393. 
The final blow was struck by the Ottoman Turks who 
took over the country some eighty years later. 

It must not be supposed that the Lucchese industry 
was self-sufficient, by any means. Italian cocoons were 
never adequate to meet the voracious demands of the 
European market, and most of the raw silk used now 


Continued on page 92 
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came from the Levant. Most of it was purchased from 
the enterprising traders of Genoa, who had established 
colonies as far afield as the Black Sea and Syria, but, 
in addition, the Lucchese had their own agents in the 
East. 

European attempts to re-establish the great caravan 
routes through negotiation with the Mongols had failed, 
due to technical and climatic difficulties. The sea routes 
were of immediate importance, and the cities who were 
fortunate enough to possess sizable fleets were in an 
enviable position as far as the silk industry was concerned. 
The Lucchese merchants, however, while using Genoese 
galleys to some extent, preferred to market their products 
themselves, using the overland routes to Champagne, 
Paris and Bruges, eventually, toward the end of the 13th 
century, establishing permanent branches in England, 
France and Flanders. 

Stylistically the Lucchese silks introduced a whole new 
concept of design. Immediately after the 13th century, 
the older styles—Byzantine, Sassanian, and Saracen— 
which relied so heavily on tight circles or definitely 
framed fields were “out”. Motifs were now scattered 
all over the surface of the cloth in seeming freeness, re- 
peating asymetrically. Designs were not only full of action 
—realistic birds and animals running, swooping, attack- 
ing and retreating—but such static elements as floral 
and leaf motifs were drawn with a fine feeling for 
natural movement implicit in the growing plant. In ad- 
dition, purely European elements were introduced, such 
as castles, moats, fountains with running water, tents, 
ships and waves, and the whole panoply of the medieval 
hunt. The influence of China was strong in the interest 
in flowers, vines, and leaves, as well as in the asymetrical 
disposition of the motifs themselves. 

The beginning of the 14th century found Lucca in the 
throes of the same sort of civil upheaval which afflicted 
many of the cities of Italy at different times, and which 
was localized in Lucca, as in Florence, in a struggle to 
the death between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. In 
the course of an incredible series of changes of hands, 
accompanied each time by looting, oppressive taxation 
and political reprisals, the silk merchants and artisans 
fled for their lives to Florence, Bologna, Venice and 
Genoa, taking with them the skill which was a by-word 
throughout all Europe. The Lucchese who remained 
struggled to retain their supremacy, but it was a losing 


| fight against powerful competition, not the least element 


of which was the competitors’ tendency to produce less 
heavy and less costly silks for the new bourgeois customer 
who was becoming an imporant client of the 15th 
century. The Lucchese weavers were famous for their 
heavy ecclesiastical garments, rich with silver and gold 
threads, and they never quite managed to make the break 
with quality which was a sign of the times. 

Venice, but one of the silk centers of Italy, had one 


| uncontestable advantage over her rivals which was purely 
| geographic. Like Constantinople, she was the western 


link between oriental trade and a clamoring European 
Continued on page 94 
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market. And for three hundred years she carried on a 
flourishing direct trade which even exported to her 
fomer suppliers and teachers, such as Cyprus, Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, Arabia and Constantinople. Especially 
when Venice was victorious over her political and com- 
mercial rival, Genoa, after two centuries of warfare, she 
became undisputed queen of the silk trade for all of 
Europe. She supplied silks, satins, damasks and brocades 
superior to any procurable, but it was her magnificent 
velvets which dazzled the world. Until the 16th century 
no country in Europe seriously placed a bid for her 
crown. 

In England, raw silk had been introduced under Henry 
VI, but there was no English industry as such until after 
1585, when large numbers of Flemish weavers fled reli- 
gious persecution in the Spanish Netherlands. In Spain, 
herself, silk weaving had been primarily a home industry 
until the 16th century when the enormous expansion of 
her colonies created a popular demand on the part of 
the thousands of new-rich adventurers, and their backers, 
in the mad scramble for riches in the New World. And, 
in France, the silk industry was not even a factor until 
Charles VII granted to Lyons, in 1450, a monopoly of the 
silk trade in the kingdom. 

The monopoly enjoyed by Venice for so long was 
destroyed by a series of reverses, the greatest of which 
were purely commercial. First, the Ottoman Turks cap- 
tured Constantinople in 1453 and promptly closed the 
Mediterranean sea lanes between Europe and Asia to all 
competing commerce. Second, was the discovery of the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope which, in opening 
up the sea route to India, broke the commercial power 
of the Queen of the Adriatic. With the discovery of the 
New World, and the rush to the West, Venice suddenly 
found herself deserted in a backwater of trade, while the 
European countries bordering the Atlantic swiftly as- 
sumed their roles as new world powers. In the League of 
Cambrai of 1508, half of Europe was united against the 
already weakened Republic, and her star was beginning 
to set. 

So strong was the influence of Italian silk on the rest 
of Europe, however, that the Venetian industry was a 
long time a-dying. After all, it was not until the 16th 

Continued on page 96 
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A WORLD OF SILK, continued from page 94 
century that the ideals of the Italian Renaissance, its 
architecture ‘- its ornament, began to conquer Europe. 


In France, wh re the Gothic spirit was very strong, the 
Italian influence was expressed in a superficial and con- 
fused fashion by the application of Renaissance motifs 
to purely Gothic backgrounds. In the Netherlands, it was 
understood even less, and in England and Germany it 
was an intellectual rather than an artistic movement. 
But the whole world understood the beauty of Italian 
silks. 

In an effort to stop some of the drain on the national 
economy occasioned by imports into France of Italian 
silks in large quantities, French authorities had tried 
spasmodically to encourage Italian weavers to emigrate 
to France. After 1495, both mulberry trees and silkworms 
were brought from Italy, and the race was on to compete 
in a serious way. The silk industry in France was created 
by a series of royal decrees, with imported Italian work- 
men, and a group of native workers who were lured on 
by the promise of reduced taxes and duties. After a 
monopoly was granted to the city of Lyons, only the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the raw material in the necessary large 
quantities held back production. The 16th century in 
France witnessed a demand for velvets and silks on the 
part of the Court which was staggering. The costumes 
of the period required an ever increasing yardage, and 
the wealthy were becoming more and more conscious 
of the difference which should exist between silks de- 
signed for costume and silks designed for wall textiles 
and hangings. On the one hand, the enormous bold 
patterns of brocades and velvets used for dress in the 
High Renaissance in Italy were substituted for designs 
of vines, and small floral scrolls, which were more suitable 
for the fashions in favor. On the other hand, the in- 
creased use of silk stuffs for walls—chiefly made of two- 
color velvet, or monochromatic damask—led to a marked 
emphasis on vertical patterns in ever increasing scale, 
so that the design filled the entire width of the textile. 

This interest in‘ differences in scale culminated in the 
17th century.in.the baroque period which swept Europe 
as an international style with Rome as its birthplace. 
This style was essentially theatrical, a philosophy which 
sought to interject emotional power into the materials 
of everyday life. The new emphasis was on movement, 
space, and time. Architecture became three dimensional, 
and its entire mterest was palatial and ecclesiastical. In 
houses, great stairs prepared the eye for endless vistas of 
rooms, contrasting big and little, simple and complicated, 
light and dark, rectangular rooms with shaped rooms. 
Silks, naturally, reflected this new spirit. The contrast 
between background and pattern disappears in a wealth 
of exuberant detail. Illusory tricks are played with light 
and shade, and a realistic technique is lavished on such 
abstract forms as were a legacy from the past. As the 
court of Louis XIV was the European symbol of this 
style—decoratively speaking—it comes as no surprise 
that France was the first country to introduce the 


baroque style to textiles. 
Continued on page 98 
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Indeed, all European ornament followed France im- 
plicitly from the baroque period on. As an arbiter of 
style in clothes and interior design, she had no rival, 
many imitators. In the rococo period, Lyons was proud- — 
est of her plastically real, colored flowers, her freedom 
from textile conventions. Her contacts with the East 
through the Compagnie des Indes produced her charm- 
ing, light hearted chinoiseries, which were inventions 
rather than imitations. Thus the East, which had lain 
dormant as a design source for a very long period of 
time, reappeared in the most indirect way possible. The 
great Persian renaissance under the Sawafid dynasty 
(1501-1736) had managed to synthesize all the history 
of Persian textile ornament into her rich brocades. These 
floral motifs had spread from Persia to Turkey, and to 
textiles in Asia Minor. Venice, in her close contact with 
Turkey, had indulged in translations of oriental designs, 
and had sent them back to re-influence Eastern weavers. 
But the fantasies of Pillement were born of sheer imagin- 
ation, not hard commerce. 

The rococo’s careful avoidance of all symmetry began 
more and more to disappear under the restrictive de- 
mands of the new classic revival style which reached full 
flower under Louis XVI in France. Diagonal, fluttering 
ribbons became vertical and straight; scattered flowers 
arranged themselves into wreaths; movement became 
frozen into a tableau vivant. The motifs of classical an- 
tiquity were revived—the acanthus, the meander, the 
laurel garland, and the lyre. Philippe de Lasalle, 
“the painter of the loom”, alone managed to retain a 
reality and a humanism before the whole artificial struc- 
ture collapsed. The Revolution nearly destroyed—among 
many things—the French silk industry, and it was only 
the intervention of a dictator which placed it again on its 
feet. Napoleon, fond of pomp and display, ordered not 
only his family but his generals and members of the 
Grand Armée to dress themselves and their houses in 
silks, and the industry responded with some of the most 
lavish hangings on record. When M. Jacquard invented 
his loom, a new era in silk was dawning. 





MARKET, continued from page 32 

ART BOOKS AND RESEARCH 

The Gallery Hacker, at 24 West 58th Street, New 
York 19. (ELdorado 5—0696) is one more welcome 
addition to the small group of shops selling standard 
and hard to find out-of-print books on architecture, 
interior design, textiles, and related subjects. Mr. 
Godsoe, here, goes in for unusually beautiful bind- 
ings, and rich color plates to make it very easy to 
part with more than you intended when you began 
to browse. In the rear of this spacious shop you will 
find currently showing a provocative group of 
moderns, working in oils, watercolors, etc.—the 
works. A nice double-barreled appeal. If you don’t 
fall for one, you will for the other—they hope. 


Continued 6n page 100 
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A Chippendale carved mabogany secretaire book- 
case with glazed astragal doors and fretted “broken 
arch” pediment. 1760-65. Overall height 8, 
width 4, depth 23”. 
Typical of the superb quality that distinguishes 
the Vernay collection. 
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hand silk-screened fabrics. Both traditional and 
contemporary in feeling, they are included in the 
group which is offered in a variety of materials— 
| antique satin to cotton twill. Subtle use of color 
and design-inspired textures are the talking point 

here. All 50” wide, all retailing in the $6.75 to 

$9.00 a yard range, these should be popular with 

those who admire the telling technique of this 
firm. The address is: 17-A East 57th Street, 
New York. 














CUSTOM HAND WEAVING 


A fine source among the many persons now en- 
gaged in fabricating custom-order materials woven 
on the hand loom is Aileen de Laine, 11 East 66th 
Street, New York (REgent 4-4874). Mrs. de Laine, 
currently engaged with a whole new group of 
wools, learned her art in Romania—brought her 
loom with her—and has had immediate success . 
with the big names of the fashion field. Branch- 
ing now into custom work exclusively for interior 
designers, Mrs. de Laine will do up to 50” widths, 
and promises six week delivery dates on even large 
quantities. All her designs are small scale; most of 
them are geometric in the ancient tradition of the 
Oriental weavers. A call to her studio insures her 
undivided attention to your individual problem. 


















MODERN FABRICS FROM AN 

EXCITING NEW FIRM 

There is usually the stamp of personality about a 
new firm and E. M. Latson & Co., Inc., with their 
trim new showroom at 16 East 52nd Street, in 
New York, is no exception. Here five young men 
are putting every iota of enthusiam and talent they 










can muster into the presentation of a small, select 
line of prints and woven goods which are sure 
to catch the eye of many a client. Their latest 
acquisition is the exclusive right to four exciting 
new designs which they will hand-print for you 
on linen, antique satin, sheeting, or on a fine wool- 
cotton-rayon twill, in any color (or choose from 
their stock shades which are very pleasing, very 
useable). There is an undersea fantasy complete 
with bubbles and sea growths, a stone study with 
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THE FINEST FURNITURE that they come on your fabric, in your colors, on a 


six-day delivery schedule—truly a joy in these days 
of “hurry and wait.” Prices are exciting, too: $7 


a yard and under depending on the fabric selected. 
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by John Scalia. Shown is the lovely 
M1018 China Cabinet in Wainut, 
cross banded in Walnut veneer. ” 

The base, with pull-out slide, can be 


ordered separately as a server. 














410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 








Small 
Regency 
chandelier, 


all ormolu, converted from old oil lamp. Richly ornamented 
with masks oa both sides and standing owls on top of the 
urn. 1614” long, 912” deep, 1334” high. English, about 1830 


Decorators are cordially invited to call 


Otto M. Wasserman 


Importer of Antique Decorations 
Antique Tiles 





Antique Porcelain & Faience 
10 East 46TH St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Murray HI 2-2560 
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| MARKET, continued from page 100 
| YOUNG LAMPS—MODERN MINDED 


When youth takes the reins, there are apt to be 


= di i / S. f ’ | exciting ideas and changes. Such is the case at 
ra iliona oe a icity—— Decoray Lamp Corporation where Raymond 

Nicyper designs and manufactures an array of 
smart new modern lamps and shows them at the 
down-a-step new showroom at 343 East 55th 
Street, New York. Almost every medium is in evi- 
dence in this tiny showcase. There are brass inlays, 
relief sand-carvings on glass (thru which the light 
shines handsomely), fumed walnut _ finishes, 
bleached cork used for bases and shades, shaggy 
cotton-rug bases which could repeat the floor cover- 
ing in the room, stained-squares in inlay effect, etc. 
While you are there, ask to see the one-quarter 
miniatures of a couple of the most popular models 
—actually as captivating as the lamps themselves. 


NEW CARPET AND TILE SHOWROOM 


Another new source for fine floor coverings— 
Forester Carpet Co., Inc.—is located at 532 Madi- 
son Avenue in New York. The offerings here run 
the gamut from wool and cotton fabrics to the 
hard surface goods: rubber and asphalt tiles. Many 
of the “great” names in this field are represented: 
Alexander Smith, Artloom, Firth, Goodall’s Seam- 
loc, Magee, Nye-Wait, and Gulistan. The show- 








cee fer those 
athe prefer 


replicas ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS 





i f - f - antique and modern 
DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS 
reproductions woven to order 


PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS 





Harry Meyers Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE. KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC 
tf ie 


18 EAST 50th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
| 307 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
| Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 ‘ 
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room, under the direction of Irving Kaye, is keyed 
to deal with the usual and the unique in floor cov- 
ering problems, will work with the interior de- 
signer to create an underfoot harmony—keynote 
to the success of the entire setting. 


THE NEW YORK ANTIQUES FAIR 
ROLLS ROUND 


Almost before the new rush is well under way, that 
seasonal event, the fall New York Antiques Fair 
is upon us, with its county-fair excitement, and its 
wealth of selection for lots or a little. This year 
the Fair will be held from October 16 through the 
21st, from 1 P.M. till 11 P.M. each day except 
Saturday’s closing, which will advance the hour to 
6. The place: that old stamping ground, the 71st 
Regiment Armory at 34th and Park. The added 
attraction is an area of some 2000 square feet of 
space selected by the members of the Art & Antique 
Dealers League of America, whose roster includes 
such well-known names as Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., 
Josephine Howell, D. M. P. Manheim, Mottahedeh 
& Sons, Needham’s Antiques, A. R. Nesle, Frank 
Partridge, Inc., Philip Suval, Symons Galleries, 
Inc., and Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 1 P.M. on that 
opening day will see, as usual, several hundred 
eager buyers milling around waiting for the gates 
to open. Better get there early. 


Continued on page 105 























TIME-TESTED 





SL raffoman 


The skill of the master craftsman is 
apparent in every Fuldner reproduc- 
tion. Unwavering application to au- 
thenticity of design in reproduced pe- 
riod originals has been a proud boast of 
the House of Fuldner for three genera- 
tions. 





*Fuldner Furniture, Inc., formerly Henry 
Fuldner & Sons, Inc., has moved from 404 
East 14th Street, to new quarters at 308 
East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. | 














VISIT US AT OUR NEW SHOWROOMS 


: Fulldlmere 


308 East 59 Street, New York 22,N.Y. + 
Murray Hill 8-9390 








‘ 
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“Ning Po” 50” imported chintz 


JOFA. 


Established 1823 


45 EAST 53RD STREET, NEW YORK 22 


Los Angeles 
100 N. Robertson Blvd. 


Boston Chicago 
420 Boylston Street Merchandise Mart 


San Francisco Paris 
442 Post Street 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 
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DECORATIVE: 





PICTURES 






FALL COLLECTION 
NOW ON 
EXHIBITION 






SAXON & CLEMENS 


64 East 55th St., New York City 
PL 9-5791 








































@ Antique English 
Chippendale mahogany 
Card Tabie. Circa 1760 
Original throughout 
except for 

green leather top. 

30” high 

36” wide 

18” deep 





New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 3-2270 
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@ 516 Madison Ave. 








1 eee: 





JOHN GERALD INC. 


18 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 + PLaza 9-2235 


Source and Resource for the Decorator 





Copy of an Italian Masterpiece, 
painted “trompe Veil”, 
from our Syrie Maugham collection. 


are Sree “ 


heh ies ms ae. 
AS SETA Se ey ee eee: ‘ 




















MARIE ANTOINETTE 


An outstanding exclusive documentary paper in delicate dis- 
tinctive colorations, designed to lend elegance to contemporary 
rooms. 


Available through leading wallpaper 
distributors throughout the country. 


Illustrated brochure on request 


é 
ulore 
Cae * FABRIC @« ineiien ) 


13 East 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MARKET, continued from page 103 

NEW DESIGNERS GROUP IN CERAMICS 

A pioneer in new shapes in the age old problem of 
something new in ceramics for the table, Simon 
Slobodkin now heads a designers’ group calling 
themselves the Simon Slobodkin Workshop who 
have just launched seven new dinnerware patterns, 
all in asymetrical shapes. Interior designers will like 
best what Mr. Slobodkin calls his “experimental” 
group, something really fresh and modern, as yet 
seen only in a dazzling, undecorated white. Second 
in interest is a simple group labeled “Concerto” 
which introduces pale color built up, layer on layer 
in the old masters “pate sur pate” technique. “Con- 
certo” will retail for about $22 for a starter set. 
New designs are in the air, and it might be well to 
investigate. The address, 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y.; the phone, CHelsea 2-8727. 


NEW SOURCE FOR FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES 
A new firm devoted to making available to the 
trade a wide range of interesting home furnishing 
items—Continental Antiques—has just opened its 
doors at the convenient address: 20 East 53rd 
Street, New York. There will be no fanfare of 
décor here, the theory being to keep overhead low 
and pass the savings along to the interior designer 
. thus, many a real buy among the just-off-the- 
boat shipments of treasures—antiques and repro- 
ductions—from England, France and Italy. There 
are Italian and French porcelains (some already 
converted into lamps), one-of-a-kind reproduc- 
tions, Regency tables, buffets, desks—a wide selec- 
tion of French and English 18th-century furniture. 
The novel.and the hard-to-come-by are here, too: 
beautiful door knobs, tapestry and embroidered 
bell pulls, fine barometers, paintings, silver, and a 
great many other fine accessories. 


BENJAMIN ANDREWS APPOINTED 
METROPOLITAN SALES MANAGER 

FOR STROHEIM AND ROMANN 

There are few men in the quality fabric field 
with a better knowledge of fabrics or a wider ac- 
quaintanceship among interior designers. We are 
sure that his many friends will be glad to learn of 
his much deserved advancement. 


ERRATUM 

Through an unfortunate omission on page 55 of 
our August issue, three renderings done by the 
students of Parsons School of Design received no ; 
credit. We apologize to the School and to the Sec- 
ond and Third Year students whose work we were 
pleased to show. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








HELP WANTED 


Young man with some secretarial and bookkeeping experience to 
work in exclusive fabric showroom. Write Box #114, Interior 
Design and Decoration, 40 East .49th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y.|, 
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CE CABINET MAKERS JD 
—_ =< —— ee 
THE MANOR HOUSE 10 MILLING RoAb, HOLLAND,MICHIGAN 
385 MADISON AVE. % 
‘NEW YORK, NEW YORK Executive Offices: 
EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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ati co ~ 
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227 EAST 56TH STREET - NEW YORK 22 NY 
Plame e-27°50 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 





CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 





38 WAREHAM STREET, BOSTON + 444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YO" 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO + 136 S. ROBERTSON BLVD., LOS ANGEL 








